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EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

yc/jv^',  igii 

I 

THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  CONTINUATION 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 
AND  THE  EDUCATIONAL  IDEAL  OF  GER¬ 
MANY  ^ 

I 

The  educational  system  of  Germany  has  developed  very 
largely  under  the  influence  of  historical  tradition  and  con¬ 
tinuity.  There  lies  in  it  a  peculiar  persistency  which  so 
scrupulously  avoids  every  revolution,  and  which  makes  the 
putting  into  effect  of  even  good  ideas  such  a  slow  process,  that 
the  real  tendency  of  a  given  progressive  movement  can  be 
gotten  at  only  by  studying  the  movement  for  a  long  while. 

Our  educational  system  rests  today  on  the  same  funda¬ 
mental  principles  which  it  received  a  hundred  years  ago,  at 
the  time  of  the  great  rehabilitation  that  followed  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  In  Prussia  this  organization  is  most  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  the  name  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt. 
But  it  is  now  becoming  faintly  evident  that  this  system  is  be¬ 
ing  undennined  by  new  principles  which  follow  naturally  from 
our  new  state  of  civilization.  I  wish,  in  the  following  pages, 
to  discuss  somewhat  in  detail  a  modern  type  of  school  which 
exemplifies  in  an  especially  characteristic  way  this  trans¬ 
formation. 

‘  Translated  from  the  author’s  manuscript  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Porterfield  of 
Barnard  College,  Columbia  University. 
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What  is  the  basis  of  the  admiration  which  even  foreign 
nations  have  never  failed  to  show  for  the  present  educational 
system  of  Germany?  We  ourselves  are  not  quite  clear  on 
this  point:  first  we  praise  the  ideal  Hellenism  of  Neo¬ 
humanism,  then  Pestalozzi’s  profound  method.  But  both  are 
only  phases  of  a  deeper  principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  both,  namely,  the  idea  of  training  the  whole  man  and 
all  men.  With  all  the  power  of  idealistic  German  philosophy 
the  arrangement  of  our  educational  system  according  to  call¬ 
ings  and  the  immediate  reference  to  the  practical  and  useful  is 
rejected.  And  herein  lies  one  of  the  sharpest  contrasts 
between  our  classical  age  and  the  age  of  enlighten¬ 
ment,  with  its  system  of  education  according  to  class  and 
calling. 

In  the  case  of  the  public  school,  Pestalozzi’s  pedagogy 
paved  the  way  toward  the  goal  of  universal  education.  His 
plan,  to  elevate  even  the  poor,  abandoned  masses  to  the 
supreme  dignity  of  human  beings,  to  develop  all  the  powers 
that  nature  had  given  them,  from  the  very  elementary  ones 
of  intuition  to  those  that  are  moral  and  religious,  was  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  new  public  school,  which  the  em¬ 
bryonic  state  created  and  placed  in  organic  connection  with 
the  autonomy  recently  bestowed  on  the  communes.  The  old 
schools,  mechanically  classified  as  schools  for  soldiers,  for  the 
poor,  for  tradespeople,  and  the  hedge  schools  immediately 
disappeared.  There  was  just  one  thing  kept  constantly  in 
mind :  man,  in  the  totality  of  all  his  powers  that  are  capable 
of  development,  powers  that  precede  all  social  divisions  and 
that  are  entirely  independent  of  all  future  callings.  And  to 
this  extent  our  public  school  has  a  purely  social  origin,  al- 
tho  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  it  has  by  no  means  kept  pace 
with  later  social  developments. 

Then  came,  as  a  second  stage,  the  gymnasium  or  high 
school.  What  Pestalozzi  did  for  the  public  schools  was  done 
for  the  high  school  by  the  Neo-humanism  of  F.  A.  Wolf  and 
Humboldt,  Siivern  and  Schleiermacher.  Here,  too,  it  was 
primarily  a  question  of  universal  education,  and  Hellenism 
was  only  a  means  to  an  end.  Everybody  thought  that  the 
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best  way  to  develop  all  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  young 
was  by  a  thoro  grounding  in  classical  antiquity.  Almost 
supernatural  importance  was  attached  to  the  formal  training 
to  be  gotten  from  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages.  But 
we  can  understand  this  when  we  recall  the  one-sided  intellec¬ 
tual  activity  that  prevailed  at  that  time. 

And  finally,  the  nature  of  the  universities  ^  must  be  studied 
in  the  same  way.  They,  too,  were  just  then  being  reformed 
by  the  establishment  of  various  new  ones,  conspicuously  Ber¬ 
lin.  The  university  is  also,  abstractly  conceived,  an  institution 
for  the  dissemination  of  universal  education,  for  it  rests  on 
the  conviction  that  one  can  not  grasp  knowledge  from  an 
isolated  point,  but  that  all  the  parts  of  knowledge  form  an 
organic  whole,  and  that  he  alone  thinks  in  a  really  scientific 
way  who  passes  judgment  upon  every  individual  phase  of 
knowledge  from  the  standpoint  of  its  relation  to  the  whole. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  philosophy  is  lookt  upon  as  the 
great  framework  of  all  sciences.  The  faculty  of  philosophy 
becomes,  therefore,  the  most  important,  and  the  three  higher 
faculties  are  safe  from  the  danger  of  seeming  mere  technical 
schools  only  in  so  far  as  they  remain  in  very  close  touch  with 
the  genuine  scientific  output  of  the  fourth  or  research  faculty. 
So  just  as  Pestalozzi  and  Neo-humanism  strove  after  an  ideal 
of  universality,  likewise  do  we  see  the  university  doing  this, 
and  on  the  very  highest  plane.  To  this  very  day  every  German 
university  would  most  cordially  resent  being  lookt  upon  as 
a  sort  of  training-school  for  preachers,  physicians,  lawyers, 
and  teachers.  The  university  thinks  of  itself  as  a  purely 
academic  institution,  remote  from  any  special  application 
of  science,  and  those  professions  gladly  owe  their  origin  to  the 
university  because  they  are  unthinkable  without  a  strictly 
academic  foundation;  the  university  does  not  exist,  however, 
for  the  sake  of  those  professions. 

This  organization  of  the  three  stages  of  instruction  can  be 
properly  appreciated  only  in  the  light  of  the  idealistic  German 
philosophy  then  in  vogue.  But  it  is  just  as  closely  connected, 

’  Cf.  Fichte,  Schleiermacher,  Steffens  iiber  das  Wesen  der  Universitdt, 
Philosoph.  Bibliothek,  Bd.  120,  Leipzig,  Diirr,  1910. 
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however  odd  this  may  sound,  with  the  national  idea,  for  by 
the  term  nation  was  meant  in  those  days  nothing  else  than  a 
special  manifestation  of  the  idea  of  universal  humanity.  It 
was  then  a  general  belief  that  the  deeper  and  more  thoroly 
the  individual  or  the  race  became  saturated  with  the  all-em¬ 
bracing  content  of  this  idea,  the  more  human  and  universal 
view  he  took  of  things,  so  much  the  higher  would  be  also  the 
development  of  the  power  which  would  naturally  follow  from 
this  individuality.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  general  education 
at  that  time,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  national  interests, 
was  lookt  upon  as  the  highest  source  of  power,  while  every 
form  of  professional  education  was  regarded  as  a  curtailment 
or  weakening  of  one’s  powers. 

Even  today  this  ideal  of  universality  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
our  school  system  in  all  its  stages.  And,  to  be  sure,  for  the 
first  instruction,  for  those  years  in  which  a  decision  as  to 
the  future  calling  is  still  impossible,  it  will  continue  to  retain 
its  inalienable  right.  But  we  are  beginning  to  grow  weary 
under  the  great  mass  of  material  which  is  forcing  its  way 
into  this,  after  all,  essentially  narrow  circle,  and  which  is  laying 
claim  to  the  title  of  indispensable  material  for  general  culture. 
In  many  ways  this  transformation,  which  is  closely  connected 
with  the  changed  political  and  cultural  problems  of  Germany, 
can  be  distinctly  seen. 

To  begin  with  the  grade  of  technical  education,  the  profes¬ 
sional  schools  have  become  more  and  more  important.  The 
technical  schools  have,  as  to  all  outward  appearance,  been 
placed  absolutely  on  a  level  with  the  universities.  Technical 
schools  for  agriculture,  mining,  forestry,  and  veterinary 
surgery  are  springing  Aip,  and  especially  the  privately  endowed 
trades  schools  seem  to  have  a  bright  future.  Even  the  uni¬ 
versity  proper  shows  some  traces  of  this  movement.  The 
abundance  of  sciences  has  widened  more  and  more  the 
hitherto  uniform  curriculum.  Specialization  is  becoming 
more  common.  But  no  clear-sighted  individual  would  today 
maintain  that  this  movement  is  to  be  supported.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  one  still  maintains  that  the  union  of  sciences,  despite 
all  difficulties,  must  be  preserved,  and  that  scientific  scholar- 
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ship  depends  upon  this  preservation  now  as  much  as  it  ever 
did. 

The  actual  needs  of  life  have  found  an  entrance  into  the 
higher  departments  of  our  school  system  under  the  rubric  of 
realism.  Germany  has  had  ’  practically  since  1859  what  we 
are  now  pleased  to  call  the  real  gymnasium.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  it  was  not  until  1901  that  the  high  schools 
which  did  not  include  Latin  and  Greek  were  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  humanistic  high  schools  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  privileges  for  later  university  studies.  In  this 
differentiation  of  the  method  of  general  education  there  lies 
a  belated  recognition  of  the  difference  in  the  demands  which 
the  future  callings  will  make.  One  type  of  schools  is  no 
longer  able,  as  formerly,  to  exhaust  the  whole  range  of  sub¬ 
jects.  We  also  no  longer  believe  that  antiquity  alone  can 
teach  us  how  to  live;  indeed  many  of  us  doubt  that  it  possesses 
this  power — it  would  be  the  very  highest — at  all  for  the 
modem  world.  But  even  the  most  convinced  adversaries  of 
the  classical  high  school  make  a  sharp  distinction  between 
realism  and  specialization.  Also  the  real  institutions  must 
not  be  professional  schools,  but  places  of  general  culture. 
And  in  so  far  as  the  goal  of  any  sort  of  genuine  education 
is  to  impart  to  the  individual  an  inner  intellectual  control  over 
the  variegated  mass  of  objects,  so  far  lies  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  of  present-day  German  pedagogy  in  the 
question  as  to  how  the  real  institutions  of  the  future  can,  in 
this  sense,  likewise  become  humanistic. 

And  so,  while  in  these  two  stages  the  demands  of  vocational 
training  have  been  taken  up  as  something  of  secondary  impor¬ 
tance,  the  fundamental  standpoint  remaining  the  same,  we 
find  in  the  sphere  of  the  elementary  schools  shifts  and  changes 
of  far  greater  significance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  elementary  school  covering  the  first 
fourteen  years  of  a  boy’s  life  has  remained  essentially  the 
school  of  Pestalozzi.  But  we  have  been  slow  enough  in  seeing 
.  that  it  is  impossible  to  expect  the  instruction  of  the  masses 
to  stop  here.  For  if  it  does,  the  most  critical  years,  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen,  are  left  without  any  sort  of  educative 
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influence.  The  evil  results  to  citizenship  that  have  resulted 
from  this  state  of  affairs  are  essentially  the  following:  (i) 
by  the  beginning  of  military  service  in  the  eighteenth  year 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  knowledge  gained  in  the 
public  schools  is  frequently  forgotten;  (2)  in  this  interval  the 
social  democratic  party,  which  has  keenly  recognized  this  gap, 
gains  the  confidence  of  the  youth  of  the  land,  and  interests 
them  in  its  anarchistic  propaganda  by  reason  of  an  admirable 
organization ;  ( 3 )  the  young  people  constitute  the  greatest  con¬ 
tingent  in  the  statistics  of  penal  actions,  especially  those  of 
rowdyism;  (4)  the  very  existence  of  the  trades  and  indus¬ 
tries  is  threatened,  because  the  ability  as  well  as  the  desire 
of  the  masters  to  meet  their  pedagogical  obligations  to  their 
apprentices  grows  less  and  less.  They  simply  want  to  use  their 
pupils  as  cheap  labor,  (messenger  boys,  etc.,)  entirely  forget¬ 
ful  of  the  accordingly  increased  number  of  unskilled  laborers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  difficult  technical  demands  on  the  other. 

This  last  fact  led,  some  years  ago,  to  the  establishment  of 
elective  continuation  schools  founded  either  by  private  indi¬ 
viduals,  or  by  corporations,  or  by  the  commercial  organization 
with  partly  communal  support.  They  are  essentially  technical 
schools  and  derive  their  name  from  the  trade  they  teach.  Thus 
there  are  technical  continuation  schools  for  mechanical  engi¬ 
neers,  upholsterers,  compositors,  hairdressers,  and  so  on. 
Since  the  attendance  is  entirely  voluntary,  and  the  students 
are  composed  of  those  who  really  want  to  learn,  being  attended 
ofttimes  even  by  journeymen  and  masters,  they  have  to  con¬ 
tend  with  no  appreciable  pedagogical  difficulties.  On  the  other 
hand  they  are  without  any  sort  of  public,  legal  character,  so 
they  will  not  be  discust  any  further. 

In  one  tremendously  important  respect,  however,  these 
optional  trades  schools  have  influenced  also  the  obligatory 
school  system  and  have  called  forth  a  transformation  which 
will  perhaps  revolutionize  our  entire  system  of  instruction, 
yes,  even  our  fundamental  ideas  of  pedagogy.  From  these 
trades  schools  has  come,  namely,  an  entirely  new  conception 
of  professional  education  into  our  present  school  system.  The 
public  and,  at  the  same  time,  social  and  political  needs  which 
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have  been  set  forth,  led,  toward  the  close  of  the  previous  cen¬ 
tury,  to  an  attempt  to  establish  a  real  compulsory  continuation 
school.  Faint  attempts  to  continue  public  instruction  beyond 
the  then  existing  limits  had  already  been  made,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  Sunday-school.  What  is  expected  of  this  new 
compulsory  continuation  school  is,  first  of  all,  an  intellectual 
and  moral  elevation  of  those  classes  unfavorably  situated 
from  a  social  standpoint;  an  increase  of  the  appreciation  of 
the  duties  of  citizenship,  which  the  general,  imperial  fran¬ 
chise  has  bestowed  upon  all  citizens  without  being,  up  to 
the  present  time,  sufficiently  mature  for  political  thinking  and 
the  meeting  of  political  obligations;  and  finally,  a  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  productive  ability  of  our  people  along  industrial 
and  commercial  lines.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  a  question  of 
wielding  a  lasting  influence,  by  just  a  few  hours  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  over  pupils  who  are  not  easily  guided,  who  are  often 
already  tired  by  work,  and  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the 
ways  of  the  schoolroom.  In  this  respect,  our  previous  school 
organization,  resting  on  the  ideological  theory  of  universal 
human  interests  and  human  culture,  has  been  a  failure.  And 
thru  this  opening,  a  child  of  necessity,  the  principle  of 
professional  education,  which  was  rejected  a  hundred  years 
ago,  has  forced  its  way  into  the  sacred  precinct  of  the  obliga¬ 
tory  school. 

It  will  possibly  be  difficult  for  the  American  reader  to  see 
that  anything  essentially  new  or  important  has  hereby  been 
accomplished.  The  continuation  school  means,  however,  no 
more  and  no  less  than  a  complete  change  of  our  whole  educa¬ 
tional  ideal.  We  have  thus  far  believed  that  the  natural  way 
leads  from  universal  training  to  special  duties.  The  extreme 
pathos  of  this  striving  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  set 
a  limit  to  himself  and  his  own  unlimited  striving,  to  give  a 
definite  center  to  his  indefinite  seeking,  is  nowhere  more 
plainly  exprest  than  in  the  masterpieces  of  our  classical 
poetry,  in  Faust  and  Wilhelm  Mcister.  For  decades 
we  have  consequently  suffered  under  the  poorly  concealed 
failure  of  our  schools.  The  very  people  who  are  naturally 
most  productive  and  most  capable  feel  dissatisfied  and  opprest. 
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because  the  school  tortures  them  thru  departments  and  sul>- 
jects  in  which  they  have  no  interest  and  which  give  them 
nothing.  They  have  therefore  greeted  with  profound  delight 
the  exhortation:  “Try  to  expand  from  your  own  center! 
Proceed  slowly,  step  by  step,  in  your  own  way,  from  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  the  universal !  ”  The  compulsory  continuation 
school  has  been  the  first  to  proceed  in  this  way;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  other  types  of  schools,  according  to  the 
problems  they  have  to  solve,  will  follow  in  due  time. 

Such  movements  are  the  great  movements  of  a  given  age. 
But  in  our  case  this  movement  is  connected  with  a  name  that 
we  honor  today  as  was  the  name  of  Pestalozzi  honored  by 
his  contemporaries.  We  greet  Georg  Kerschensteiner  as  a  pio¬ 
neer,  as  the  man  of  the  present,  as  the  pedagog  of  the  future. 
As  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Munich,  he  developed 
this  idea  in  1900.  It  was  first  considered  by  him  from  a 
political  standpoint  in  the  pamphlet :  ®  The  civic  training 
of  German  youth.  Then  he  organized,  according  to  these 
principles,  the  whole  public  and  continuation  school  system 
of  Munich.  That  which  has  been  accomplished  elsewhere 
stands  under  his  influence,  even  where,  for  intrinsic  or 
extrinsic  reasons,  one  has  been  obliged  to  deviate  from  his 
general  principles. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  shall  be  justified  in  discussing 
somewhat  at  length  the  compulsory  continuation  school,  its 
general  form  and  its  peculiar  problems.  The  school  is  still 
only  in  the  embryonic  stage  and  consequently  different  in 
different  parts  of  Germany,  even  within  different  communi¬ 
ties.  I  shall  confine  myself,  therefore,  to  the  situation  in 
Berlin,  which,  to  be  sure,  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Munich. 
But  Berlin  has,  otherwise,  a  double  claim  to  our  attention; 
it  is  the  largest  city  in  Germany,  and  the  social  problems  are 
far  more  complex  in  the  north  of  Gennany  than  in  the  south. 

II 

Even  the  legal  foundations  of  the  continuation  school  show 
how  much  broader  it  is  than  the  traditional  school  system. 

*  Vierte  Auflage,  Erfurt,  1909. 
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It  is,  at  least  in  Prussia,  not  placed  in  charge  of  the  ministry 
of  “  Public  Worship,  Instruction  and  Public  Health  on  the 
contrary,  the  municipal  continuation  school  is  responsible 
to  the  ministry  of  trade  and  commerce,  the  rural  one  to  the 
ministry  of  agriculture.  Neither  Prussia  nor  the  Empire 
possesses  at  the  present  time  a  real  law  regulating  public 
instruction.  Consequently  there  was  no  sort  of  comprehensive 
legislation  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  this  new  type 
of  school  could  be  included.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  number 
of  individual  states  applied  the  same  laws  to  the  continuation 
school  that  had  been  enacted  for  the  public  school,  for  it  was 
from  the  public  school,  in  the  form  of  Sunday  and  evening 
schools,  that  it  had  really  grown.  But  its  real  origin  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Imperial  Law  of  Industry,  sections  120,  142, 
and  150,  as  enacted  July  26,  1900.  This  law  made  it  the 
duty  of  municipalities  to  compel  the  industrial  apprentices 
to  attend  continuation  schools,  which  are  to  be  established 
according  to  the  suggestion  of  trades-people  and  workingmen. 
How  the  spirit  of  the  times  has  changed!  The  first  public 
school  laws  are  contained  in  the  church  ordinances  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  this  new  type  of  school 
is  most  intimately  affiliated  with  industrial  ordinances!  On 
the  basis  of  this  imperial  law,  a  few  individual  German  states 
have  past  continuation  school  laws  which  determine  the 
character  of  the  local  statutes.  Such  a  law  does  not  yet  exist 
in  Prussia.  But  a  bill  is  to  be  presented  at  the  present  session 
making  it  the  duty  of  all  communities  of  more  than  ten  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants  to  provide  compulsory  continuation  instruc¬ 
tion,  not  only  for  men,  but  also  for  women.  So  if  Berlin  has 
had,  since  1905,  continuation  schools  for  boys,  the  local  statute 
has  been  thus  far  its  only  standard  of  authority.* 

This  lack  of  a  firm  legal  foundation  has  had  a  disturbing 
influence  in  various  ways:  the  incontestable  power  of  the 

*  It  might  be  well  to  note  that  until  quite  recently  there  has  been  a  move¬ 
ment  on  foot  to  place  all  continuation  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Cultusministerium.  But  this  would  very  likely  have  resulted  in  com¬ 
pulsory  instruction  in  religion.  And  concerning  the  futility  of  this  we 
need  lose  no  time  in  discussion.  The  movement  fell  thru. 
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state  has  not  thus  far  been  able  to  support  the  continuation 
school.  And  especially  owing  to  the  newness  of  the  scheme, 
the  municipal  board  has  not  been  able  to  secure  regularity  of 
attendance.  The  court  to  which  the  board  has  had  to  appeal 
in  this  matter  has  been,  significantly  enough,  not  the  parents, 
but  the  employers.  But  the  latter,  indeed,  often  the  corpora¬ 
tions  and  chambers  of  commerce,  are  frequently  opponents  of 
the  continuation  school,  either  because  it  takes  the  apprentice 
for  six  hours  a  week  away  from  his  work,  or  because  it  com¬ 
petes  with  the  instructional  obligation  of  the  master,  thus 
leading  to  all  sorts  of  friction  and  differences  of  opinion. 
The  scheme  of  attendance  can  be  fixt  only  by  special  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  employers,  as  a  rule  three  hours  on  each  of 
two  forenoons,  afternoons  or  evenings,"  and  sometimes,  un¬ 
fortunately,  all  six  hours  in  succession.  Then,  in  addition 
to  the  trouble  with  the  employers,  there  comes  the  grave 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  social  democratic  party.  This 
is  really  “  the  spirit  that  constantly  denies  ”  and  opposes  the 
good  on  general  principles.  And,  however  zealously  every 
tinge  of  partizan  tendency  and  every  direct  warping  of  opinion 
may  be,  or  let  us  say,  should  be,  eliminated  from  the  instruc¬ 
tion  (there  is,  for  example,  no  opening  or  closing  prayer) 
nevertheless  the  social  democrats  recognize  and  utilize  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  continuation  school  for  the  state.  It  has 
happened  that  whole  classes  of  the  locksmith  department  have 
been  organized  by  the  social  democratic  party  so  that  each 
class  had  its  social  democratic  officer.  But  even  where  this 
direct  influence  of  the  party  has  been  lacking,  the  socialistic 
spirit  of  the  workshop  or  the  petulance  of  the  older  assistants 
has  been  noticeable.  The  consequence  is  that  the  mood  in 
which  a  fair  proportion  of  the  fellows  attend  the  school  is 
one  of  passive  resistance,  altho  this  criticism  needs  some  modi¬ 
fication  depending  upon  individual  vocational  groups  and  even 
on  different  generations.  One  can  get  an  idea  in  this  way 
of  the  pedagogical  difficulties  with  which  the  school  has 
to  contend.  Punishment  by  detention  is  the  only  legal  means 

“  The  shifting  of  the  instruction  to  nine  o’clock  and  later  in  the  evening 
and  to  Sundays  has  been  forbidden  by  ministerial  decree. 
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of  discipline.  This  is  followed  by  punishment  by  the  courts 
in  case  of  further  offense.  The  strong  hand  of  the  teacher 
is  not  ineffective  in  the  case  of  gross  misdemeanor.  But  the 
teacher  applies  his  hand  at  his  own  risk.  The  board  will 
not  back  him,  and  he  has  always  to  fear  that  the  least  trans¬ 
gression  of  his  authority  will  lead  to  investigation  on  the  part 
of  the  socialistic  press. 

All  in  all,  the  continuation  school  is  a  scJiola  militans.  It 
has  to  do,  as  it  were,  pioneer  work  in  an  excessively  difficult 
territory.  And  yet,  tho  it  may  sound  a  trifle  premature,  I 
should  like  to  maintain  that  it  is  even  now  shedding  a  quicken¬ 
ing  influence  over  our  whole  school  system.  This  is  the  im¬ 
pression  that  we  get  as  soon  as  the  school  is  viewed  and 
studied  from  within,  as  soon  as  we  see  what  it  accomplishes 
and  can  accomplish  despite  all  difficulties. 

It  follows  from  the  underlying  principle  of  the  continu¬ 
ation  school  that  the  boys  who  are  compelled  to  attend  it  are 
divided  into  different  classes  according  to  vocations.  These 
classes  are  in  turn  grouped  together  according  to  their  nearer 
relationship  and  distributed  over  the  ten  continuation  school 
districts  of  Berlin  in  such  a  way  that  every  district  includes 
one  or  more  groups  of  vocations,  which  are  then  organized 
into  one  school,  under  one  head,  even  tho  there  may 
be  branches  of  this  one  school,  and  teachers  from  one  branch 
may  be  called  into  service  from  another  branch.  The  result 
is  that  the  pupils  frequently  have  to  go  long  distances,  since 
they  live  or  work  in  an  entirely  different  district  from  that  in 
which  their  particular  school  lies.  From  this  fact  it  again 
becomes  evident  that  great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  pro¬ 
fessional  arrangement  of  the  whole  system. 

There  are,  for  example,  in  the  great  continuation  school 
of  the  first  district  in  the  southwest  of  Berlin  three  very  dif¬ 
ferent  vocational  groups :  merchants,  metal  workers,  and  un¬ 
skilled  laborers.  These  groups  are  further  divided  according 
to  the  continuation  school  semester,  the  closer  vocational 
relationship,  and  the  hour  at  which  the  students  can  be  best 
released,  into  classes  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  members,  who 
receive  three  hours’  instruction  on  each  of  two  corresponding 
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days,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  omitted.  Since  the  period 
of  attendance  at  a  continuation  school  in  Berlin  extends  over 
three  years,  or  thru  the  seventeenth  year  (in  Munich  there 
is  a  four-year  course),  the  subject-matter  is  spread  over  six 
semesters.  We  find,  for  example,  in  this  school  a  class  of  mer¬ 
chants  four  semesters,  Monday  and  Thursday  from  five  to 
eight;  locksmiths  one  semester,  Monday  and  Thursday  from 
ten  to  one;  and  unskilled  laborers  six  semesters,  Tuesday  and 
Friday  from  six  to  nine  in  the  evening,  and  so  on.  The 
scheme  of  attendance  at  such  a  school  is  a  veritable  work  of 
art.  And  when  I  think  back  on  the  leaders  of  this  school, 
Director  Dageforde  and  his  assistants,  Herr  Reicherz  and 
Herr  Bielefeld,  I  have  a  mingled  feeling  of  admiration  and 
gratitude. 

If  we  should  wish  to  reduce  the  scheme,  according  to  which 
the  subject-matter  is  distributed  over  just  six  hours,  to  a 
rigid  principle,  we  might  set  up  these  as  the  three  main 
branches  taught :  industrial  intelligence,  arithmetic,  and  draw¬ 
ing  (the  merchants  are  also  taught  writing).  Two  hours 
would  then  be  devoted  to  each  of  these  thruout  the  semester. 
But  in  its  practical  application  this  principle  would  have  to 
be  subject  to  constant  change. 

Industrial  intelligence  occupies  a  central  position.  It  really 
furnishes  the  material  for  the  other  subjects.  Strenuous  effort 
is  made  to  carry  out  this  correlation.  If,  for  example,  the 
commercial  section  is  studying  the  science  of  trade,  and  bills 
and  notes  are  being  treated,  then  in  the  arithmetic  hour  the 
average  dates  of  the  maturity  of  these  notes  are  calculated, 
and  in  the  lesson  on  commercial  correspondence  blank  bill 
forms  are  filled  out.  And  it  is  the  same  with  the  other  call¬ 
ings.  And  yet  I  must  say  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  get 
rid  of  the  impression  that  if  this  correlation  is  carried  out 
too  rigidly  it  will  lead  to  a  sort  of  artificiality.  The  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  courses  taken  by  the  commercial  students  thruout 
the  six  semesters  works  out  about  as  follows :  in  the  first  two 
terms  they  study  commercial  transportation,  money,  and 
credit,  in  the  second  year  they  take  up  banking,  history  of 
commerce,  political  geography,  and  merchandise,  in  the  third 
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year  the  regulations  relating  to  trade  and  exchange  and  civics. 
In  the  classes  of  the  different  sorts  of  purely  industrial  work¬ 
men  the  types  of  industrial  intelligence  are  naturally  much 
more  sharply  differentiated.  The  locksmith,  for  example, 
needs  a  different  sort  of  training  and  receives  totally  different 
ideas  from  his  experience  in  the  workshop  from  those 
acquired  by  the  mechanical  engineer,  and  in  the  case  of  voca¬ 
tions  that  lie  still  farther  apart  the  differences  are  naturally 
even  greater.  And  yet  certain  broad  phases  of  the  work  are 
constantly  recurring  all  along  the  line.  Among  others,  the 
following:  the  nature  of  transportation  and  insurance,  public 
welfare,  knowledge  of  materials  and  tools,  the  manufacture 
and  transportation  of  goods,  as  well  as  the  general  history 
of  trade,  and  the  lives  of  prominent  men.  In  the  last  semes¬ 
ters  the  laws  of  government  are  likewise  discust.  The  un¬ 
skilled  workmen  offer  peculiar  problems,  since  their  duties  as 
messengers,  and  delivery  wagon  clerks,  and  so  on  are  so  varie¬ 
gated  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  upon  one  thing  as  constitut¬ 
ing  the  most  important  feature  of  their  vocational  intelligence. 
To  bridge  over  this  difficulty  Kerschensteiner  has  established 
in  Munich  so-called  general  district  continuation  schools  in 
which,  in  the  place  of  special,  technical  fields,  instruction  is 
given  in  manual  training,  general  drawing,  gymnastics,  and 
so  on.  In  Berlin,  neutral  branches  common  to  various  call¬ 
ings  have  been  given  a  prominent  place.  Personally  I  prefer 
the  latter  method  since  it  frequently  takes  the  place  of  any 
sort  of  regular  instruction,  and,  under  certain  circumstances, 
awakens  interest  where  the  choice  of  a  vocation  has  not  been 
neglected  from  economic  pressure.  This  group  of  students 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  difficult  one  to  deal  with,  but  the  social 
significance  for  these  very  people  is  simply  tremendous,  for  it 
it  is  from  these  circles  that  those  individuals  come  who  have 
nothing  to  lose. 

Instead  of  the  term  “  industrial  intelligence  ”  the  word 
“  German  ”  is  occasionally  employed  to  show  that  all  of  these 
subjects  are  to  be  pursued  in  a  general  educative  sense.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  they  regularly  serve  grammatical  and  stylistic 
purposes,  for  jeach  week  the  students  have  to  prepare  a  brief 
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essay  on  the  subjects  just  discust.  This  essay  is  written 
during  the  regular  recitation  period,  there  being  no  home 
work.  The  essays  are  corrected  by  the  teacher  at  home,  and 
returned  to  the  pupils,  who  bind  them  together,  and  use  them 
as  a  sort  of  textbook, 

Kerschensteiner’s  method  is  also  rigidly  followed  in  the 
teaching  of  civics.  The  instruction  is  based  directly  on  the 
interests  and  incidents  that  have  come  up  in  the  preceding 
lesson  on  industrial  intelligence.  It  grows,  so  to  speak, 
directly  out  of  these  incidents,  and  is  intended  to  give  a  wider 
horizon  to  a  healthy,  conscious  egoism  by  showing  the  broad 
political  and  economic  conditions  on  which  the  enduring 
prosperity  of  the  individual  trade  depends,  and  in  this  way 
to  awaken  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility.  For  reasons 
mentioned  above,  the  instructor  is  content  with  a  purely 
realistic  portrayal  of  the  actual  facts.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  awaken  patriotism,  at  least  not  in  theory.  I  have  not  gotten 
the  impression,  however,  that  great  virtue  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  this  method  of  instruction.  Political  affairs  with  us  are 
too  complicated,  too  much  a  matter  of  history,  too  remote 
from  the  immediate  appreciation  and  sympathy  of  our  young 
people,  ever  to  get  the  hold  on  their  feelings  that  can  be  so 
readily  gotten  by  the  impetuous,  simple,  utopian  claims  upon 
their  interests  within  their  own  circles.  This  must  be  a  source 
of  anxiety  for  every  thoughtful  individual.  The  incipient 
continuation  school  has  a  problem  here  which  it  will  be  able 
to  solve  then,  and  only  then,  when.it  means  more  in  the  life 
of  its  pupils  than  some  externally  imposed  constraint.  I  am, 
of  course,  firmly  convinced  that  the  continuation  school  can 
be  a  powerful  factor  for  good,  and  that  the  genuine  ability 
of  its  teachers,  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  matter  taught, 
have  already  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression.  The  feeling 
of  comradeship  has  also  been  materially  strengthened  by  pic¬ 
nics,  tours  of  inspection,  little  scientific  excursions,  and  various 
sorts  of  social  affairs.  In  Munich  they  have  also  working¬ 
men’s  clubs,  gymnasiums,  and  games.  But  all  this  must  be 
largely  futile  so  long  as  the  social  democratic  party  remains 
a  revolutionary  party,  opposing  all  progress  of  the  working 
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class,  and  doing  this  for  reasons  that  held  good  only  while 
the  workingman  belonged  to  the  proletariat. 

Concerning  the  instruction  in  arithmetic  I  can  be  briefer. 
This,  too,  is  practical,  and  excludes  the  strictly  mathematical 
which  has  been  retained  in  the  public  school  as  constituting 
an  important  element  in  formal  training.  And  yet  it  is  not 
simply  the  commercial  students  and  clerks  who  have  difficult 
problems  to  solve.  For  the  calculation  of  the  cost  of  making 
a  certain  tool,  or  the  figuring  out  of  the  size  and  strength  of 
certain  parts  of  a  machine,  necessitate  a  familiarity  with 
special  mathematical  formulas  which  have  to  be  deduced  here 
in  an  elementary  way.  In  the  second  year  they  take  up  all 
sorts  of  labor  problems:  wages,  insurance,  interest,  and  dis¬ 
count.  And  in  the  third  year  they  familiarize  themselves  with 
general  business  calculations  and  the  elements  of  commercial 
bookkeeping. 

From  the  third  semester  on,  the  merchants  take  wTiting, 
(including  shorthand)  only  in  so  far  as  it  has  to  do  with 
commercial  correspondence  and  bookkeeping;  but  the  indus¬ 
trial  laborers  study  drawing  thruout  all  six  semesters.  As 
to  the  most  expedient  order  in  which  different  phases  of  draw¬ 
ing  should  be  taken  up,  opinions  in  Berlin  have  differed.  Pro¬ 
jection  drawing  stands  now  at  the  beginning  of  the  course; 
then  various  parts  of  machines  and  things  that  have  to  do 
with  the  mechanical  arts  are  drawn.  But  there  is  no  attempt 
made  at  invention  of  any  sort  of  artistic  objects,  indeed  the 
purely  esthetic  plays  no  role  whatsoever.  Some  schools  have 
already  good  collections  of  models,  made  as  nearly  as  possible 
from  genuine  material,  so  as  to  create  a  liking  on  the  part 
of  the  student  for  his  material.  This  whole  branch  of  instruc¬ 
tion  is  all  the  more  important  since  the  ability  of  the  masters 
to  instruct  the  apprentices  in  industrial  drawing  is  becoming 
rarer  and  rarer.  The  talented  and  conscientious  pupils  gen¬ 
erally  go  from  the  compulsory  continuation  school  to  an  op¬ 
tional  professional  school  in  order  to  perfect  what  they  have 
begun. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  account,  one  thing  plays 
no  role  whatsoever  in  Berlin,  which  Kerschensteiner  has 
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placed  in  the  very  foreground  in  Munich,  and  has  even  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  most  advanced  classes  of  the  public  schools, 
namely,  workshop  instruction.  We  go  no  further  than  to 
show  and  explain  cuts  and  illustrations,  draw  and  compute 
models.  Nothing  original  is  attempted.  The  cost  plays  here 
naturally  the  decisive  role.  Moreover,  our  classes  would 
have  to  be  much  smaller  than  they  now’  are.  Our  profes¬ 
sional  men  believe,  however,  that  this  part  of  the  instruction 
is  and  must  remain  the  affair  of  the  masters.  And  yet  the 
question  as  to  the  desirability  of  continuing  the  instruction 
in  general  physics  and  chemistry  begun  in  the  public  schools 
is  worth  while.  We  must,  to  be  sure,  recall  that  they  have 
nine  hours  for  instruction  at  their  disposal  in  Munich,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  four  optional,  practical  hours  in  the  more  advanced 
semesters, — a  scheme  of  attendance  that  must  be  reserved  by 
us  for  some  type  of  school  that  does  not  at  present  exist. 

This  brings  us  finally  to  the  very  important  question  of  the 
teachers  and  their  training.  Owing  to  the  newness  of  the 
whole  scheme  we  have  suffered  thus  far  from  an  inadequate 
staff  of  continuation  teachers.  The  difficulty  has  been  partly 
bridged  over  by  the  employment  of  public  school  teachers. 
Moreover,  professional  teachers,  technicians,  engineers  with 
and  without  degrees  and  masters  have  been  drafted  into 
service.  All  of  these  teach  in  the  branch  schools  or  as  substi¬ 
tutes,  until  a  number  of  special  continuation  teachers  have 
been  trained  from  these  two  categories,  and  then  they  are 
given  regular  positions.  But  between  these  two  classes  of 
teachers  there  has  always  been  a  certain  amount  of  tension. 
They  are  aware  of  the  difference  in  their  training  and  their 
consequent  efficiency. 

The  man  w^ho  has  formerly  taught  in  the  public  schools 
comes  to  this  new  position  with  a  superb  didactic  training. 
Say  what  w’e  will  about  our  training  schools  for  teachers,  this 
much  is  certain;  they  impart  even  to  the  pedagogically  un- 
talented  a  methodical  teaching  ability,  and  it  is  pretty  difficult 
to  find  a  really  poor  teacher  among  those  wdio  have  attended 
one  of  these  training  schools.  On  the  other  hand  they  lack 
broad  knowledge  of  the  branches  in  which  they  are  supposed 
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to  teach,  and  ofttimes  they  go  into  little  details  that  remain 
perfectly  obscure,  the  first  time  they  are  brought  up,  to  the 
academically  trained  auditor.  But  they  supply  this  deficiency 
partly  by  persistent  private  study,  partly  by  taking  special 
courses  which  the  city  arranges  for  them.  For  instance,  they 
have  to  study  for  years  along  the  line  of  mechanics, 
industrial  drawing,  knowledge  of  materials,  laws  of  trade, 
the  general  principles  of  law  itself  and  so  on.  There  is  no 
lull  of  any  kind  in  their  duties.  And  the  energy  with  which 
these  teachers  reach  their  goal,  despite  all  difficulties,  so  that 
they  really  master  a  trade  or  craft  on  the  side  is  worthy 
of  our  keenest  admiration.  It  is  only  another  proof  of  the 
real  efficiency  of  our  teachers  as  a  class,  of  whom  we  should 
be  prouder  than  w'e  are,  to  judge  from  the  salaries  they  re¬ 
ceive.  And  then  the  position  of  director  of  one  of  these  con¬ 
tinuation  schools  necessitates  extreme  insight  and  circum¬ 
spection.  The  directors  are  generally  chosen  from  former 
principals  and  headmasters.  For  the  theorist,  association  with 
these  men  is  an  unalloyed  delight. 

The  technically  trained  teacher  generally  takes  up  his  work 
with  an  adequate  knowledge  of  his  subject,  but  he  is  deficient 
in  pedagogical  method  and  frequently  does  not  have  a  really 
instructional  end  in  view.  To  remove  this  deficiency,  courses 
have  been  arranged  for  him  in  pedagogy,  psychology,  and 
didactics.  But  these  are  not  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  long 
lacking  practise,  especially  since  pedagogical  psychology  with 
us  concerns  itself  precious  little  with  people  over  fourteen 
years  of  age.  And  this  has  caused  a  break  which  is  very 
keenly  felt  by  all  continuation  teachers.  Of  course,  if  fortune 
has  been  kind,  the  technically  trained  man  has  a  natural  peda¬ 
gogical  bent  which  is  worth  a  vast  deal  more  than  the  best 
of  theory  without  practise.  But,  according  to  my  possibly  one¬ 
sided  experience,  it  is  easier  for  the  public  school  teacher  to 
make  up  for  his  lack  of  knowledge  than  it  is  for  the  academic¬ 
ally  trained  scholar  to  remove  his  defects  in  method.  Many  a 
thoroly  capable  and  industrious  engineer  has  failed  from 
the  pedagogical  standpoint,  and  has  found  himself,  when  con¬ 
fronted  by  undisciplined  classes,  in  a  pretty  sad  plight.  This 
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being  the  case,  the  technical  and  professional  schools  have  a 
very  distinct  problem  which  has  thus  far  not  been  taken  into 
account. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  been  said,  no  one  will  deny  that 
the  continuation  school  is  confronted  by  a  state  of  unprepared¬ 
ness,  unsolved  problems,  and  inadequate  means.  But  one  thing 
is  peculiar  to  the  school :  the  breath  of  modern  spirit  and 
modern  times  which  emanates  only  from  such  organizations, 
and  which  owes  its  existence  solely  to  our  completely  changed 
state  of  civilization.  Productive  work,  and  a  consequent  de¬ 
light  in  work,  has  found  a  place  in  this  school.  Its  goal  is 
a  perfectly  tangible  one,  lying,  as  it  does,  in  the  actual  needs 
of  our  present  day.  It  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  chance  that 
one  of  our  most  prominent  pedagogs  should  take  such  enor¬ 
mous  interest  in  this  type  of  school,  and  that  his  ideas  should 
coincide  with  the  ideas  of  John  Dewey,  that  distinguished 
pedagog  of  America,  the  land  that  we  have  learned  to  look 
upon  as  the  model  land  of  progress.  This  modern,  revivify¬ 
ing,  world-conquering  spirit  of  technics  and  industry  will 
gradually  spread  over  our  entire  educational  system  and  give 
it  fresh  inspiration.  It  will  not  displace  the  old  humanistic 
spirit,  but  it  will  show  humanism  ho\v  it  can  best  find  itself : 
by  making  work  a  pleasure  which  arises  from  individual 
activity  in  a  limited  and  consequently  controllable  field.  It 
is  Kerschensteiner's  idea  that  theory  shall  come  from  prac¬ 
tise.  But  this  will  be  possible  only  when  every  type  of  school 
keeps  carefully  in  mind  the  central  starting-point  peculiar  to 
itself  and  then,  gradually  widening  its  circumference,  expands 
over  the  things  that  are  real.**  Unstable  universality  is  no 
more.  Civilization,  by  reason  of  its  infinite  growdh,  has  elimi¬ 
nated  this  tendency  once  for  all.  Nor  must  we  allow  special¬ 
ization  to  narrow  the  field  of  our  activity.  The  man  who 
really  knows  his  business  will  more  and  more  be  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  thousand  threads  that  bind  his  activities  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  But  the  man  who  wants  to  know  everything  will 
be  able  to  find  a  firm  footing  nowhere.  Therefore,  at  the 

®  Cf.  H,  Cornelius,  E.  Reisinger,  G.  Kerschensteiner :  Aufgabe  und 
Gestaltung  der  hoheren  Schulcn,  Munchen,  1910. 
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university,  let  us  proceed,  from  special  study  to  philospphy 
and  the  subordinate  departments,  but  not  the  three  at  the  same 
time.  The  order  of  succession  at  the  gymnasium  should  be 
from  intensive  knowledge  of  the  ancient  world  to  an  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  modern  world,  provided  this  be  not  too  difficult 
for  children.  And  in  the  real  institutions,  let  us  get  first 
knowledge  of  nature  and  then  go  over  to  the  world  of  technics 
and  trade.  And  yet  everywhere  the  great  secret  remains: 
to  awaken  life,  to  train  the  powers,  to  teach  people  how  to 
work. 

Eduard  Spranger 
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This  article  comes  entirely  from  the  experiences  of  the 
writer  while  for  seventeen  years  he  sought  aid,  far  and  wide, 
from  famous  educators  in  his  efiforts  to  build  up  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri.  Of  this  institution  he  was  President 
from  1891  to  1908.  If  he  achieved  there  any  reputation  at 
all,  it  was  as  a  seeker  after  able  teachers  and  wise  counsel.  All 
to  whom  he  applied  for  guidance  treated  his  inquiries  with 
courtesy  so  marked  that  readiness  to  help  was  fairly  presum¬ 
able;  but  how  many  by  timely  sympathy,  or  sound  advice, 
rendered  valuable  aid?  If  it  be  assumed  that  all  were  willing, 
the  question  becomes,  how  many  were  able  to  render  such  aid  ? 
How  many  of  the  illustrious  learned  in  America  are  able  by 
their  wisdom  to  help  forward  a  fellow-toiler  with  a  distant 
college  or  university?  The  question  is  interesting:  my 
answer  is  valuable  only  so  far  as  I  may  be  taken  for  a  type 
of  a  class.  To  whom  then  in  our  seats  of  learning,  and  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  presidents  of  them,  would  the  head  of  a 
Southern,  or  Western,  college  or  university,  best  apply  for 
counsel?  Will  the  reader  accept  my  experience  as  a  partial 
answer  ? 

Charles  W.  Eliot  needs  no  introduction  from  anybody. 
Providence  made  him  long  ago  President  of  Harvard;  but 
he  has  made  Harvard  over  again.  Under  his  leadership  it 
has  become  the  largest  and,  all  things  considered,  probably 
the  best  of  American  universities.  The  prestige  of  the  past 
and  the  achievements  of  predecessors  counted  much  for  Mr. 
Eliot,  but  they  were  also  obstacles.  To  recreate  an  old  insti¬ 
tution  with  its  roots  buried  in  history,  and  its  customs  set 
in  the  affections  of  numerous  alumni,  is  no  easy  undertaking. 
Far  harder  it  is  than  to  shape  aright  the  nursling  of  yesterday 
— far  harder.  At  every  step  forward  tradition  has  to  be  reck- 
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oned  with.  What  did  Mr.  Eliot,  amid  manifold  cares  of  his 
own,  do  for  us  in  far-away  Missouri?  Much,  every  way. 
What  claim  had  I  upon  him  ?  None  whatsoever.  I  had  never 
been  to  Harvard,  except  as  a  visitor,  nor  met  Mr.  Eliot  until 
late  in  1891.  He  was  a  New  Englander,  I  a  Virginian;  he 
was  famous,  I  little  known;  yet  he  helped  me  always  when 
asked  to  do  so,  which  was  often.  It  is  so  easy  to  reply  with 
perfect  politeness  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  that,  in  view  of  the 
distance  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  local  conditions,  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  give  advice,  and  so  on.  This  Mr. 
Eliot  never  did.  Taking  your  case  just  as  you  presented  it, 
he  gave  you  the  best  advice  he  had,  which  was  always  enlight¬ 
ening.  This  means,  of  course,  that  his  sympathies  were  keen 
and  his  outlook  wide.  He  had  none  of  that  mental  constric¬ 
tion  which  binds  to  narrowness  so  many  Eastern  people. 

But  it  was  as  a  source  of  supply  for  teachers  and  investigat¬ 
ors  that  Harvard  helped  us  most.  To  say  that  in  building  an 
institution  of  learning  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  get 
a  good  faculty  is  trite;  but,  like  many  another  saying  ac¬ 
cepted  without  dispute,  it  does  not  bind  all  its  adherents.  In 
the  race  for  buildings,  endowments,  enrollment,  notoriety, 
many  an  educator  forgets  in  fact  that  the  chief  thing  in  a 
college  or  university,  big  or  small,  is  an  able  faculty.  Realiz¬ 
ing  this  to  the  utmost,  the  writer,  as  President  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  began  in  1891  an  exhaustive  search  for  good 
teachers.  Small  salaries  made  this  quest  widespread  and 
arduous :  young  men  had  to  be  got  on  the  verge  of  greatness, 
kept  for  a  few  years,  and  then  relinquished  oftentimes  to 
higher  bidders.  Thus  the  search  was  continuous.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  even  among  universities  of  high  renown, 
the  standards  of  measurement  were  various.  Half  a  dozen 
young  scholars  from  as  many  institutions  would  be  proposed 
for  a  vacancy  in  our  faculty.  Each  Alma  Mater  would  urge 
warmly  her  foster-son.  The  language  of  recommendation 
would  be  strikingly  alike,  but  not  so  the  qualifications  of  the 
applicants.  A  string  of  praiseful  words  from  one  institution 
did  not  always  mean  what  equivalent  words  from  another 
meant.  A  system  of  varying  discounts  had  to  be  devised. 
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Equally  unfortunate  was  the  habit  of  some  distinguished 
people  to  base  everything  on  scholarship  alone,  without  con¬ 
sidering  whether  the  protege  would  meet  the  demand  which 
should  be  found  on  every  campus  for  force  of  character,  lib¬ 
eral  culture,  imagination,  gentlemanly  ways,  etc.  With  us  in 
Missouri  at  least  Harvard  never  made  such  mistakes.  But 
why  bother  in  these  matters  college  presidents?  Why  not 
go  to  deans  or  head-professors?  We  did  go  to  them  first, 
but  finally,  when  all  seemed  to  promise  well  for  some  candi¬ 
date,  I  went  often  to  the  president  also,  as  to  an  ultimate 
judge.  This  proved  to  be  a  profitable  practise.  In  one  case, 
for  example,  Harv^ard  was  recommending  an  alumnus  to  us 
for  a  chair  in  engineering.  In  writing  to  Mr.  Eliot,  after 
pointing  out  that  the  man  was  rather  young,  and  his  recom¬ 
mendations  were  not  so  vehement  as  those  of  his  competitors, 
I  asked  him  to  look  into  the  matter  personally,  and  give  me 
his  judgment.  The  reply  was  characteristic.  After  assuring 
me  that,  upon  inquiry,  he  found  the  applicant  worthy,  he  sug¬ 
gested  that,  in  view  of  his  youthfulness,  he  be  made  Assistant 
Professor-in-charge,  with  promise  of  promotion  in  case  he 
succeeded.  Then  he  remarked  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of 
Harvard  to  recommend  its  alumni  extravagantly.  “  Some 
universities,”  he  shrewdly  added,  “  recommended  their  gradu¬ 
ates  in  terms  so  high  that  only  arch-angels,  under  favorable 
conditions,  can  live  up  to  their  praise."  The  man  was  elected, 
promoted  in  time,  and  is  now  Dean  of  our  Engineering  School. 
In  seventeen  years,  scores  of  Harvard  graduates  were  brought 
to  Missouri :  not  one  of  them  has  yet  failed.  Of  no  other 
American  university  can  this  be  truthfully  said. 

Closest  to  Harvard  in  this  respect  comes  the  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  at  Baltimore.  Out  of  a  goodly  number  of  its  graduates 
whom  we  have  tried  almost  all  have  been  satisfactory.  In 
my  experience,  therefore,  these  two  universities — Harvard 
and  the  Hopkins — stand  a  little  above  all  others  in  America 
as  sources  of  supply  for  teachers  and  investigators.  The  help 
of  the  Hopkins  came  rather  from  the  institution  itself,  thru 
individual  professors;  and  it  lacks  some  departments  that 
Harv’ard  has;  but  they  both  measure  by  the  same  standards. 
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When  they  tell  you  that  Dr.  Blank  is  an  excellent  scholar, 
they  know  what  scholarship  is,  and  what  excellence  means. 
Lamentable  it  is  to  think  of  how  few  institutions  in  America 
can  this  be  truthfully  said. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler  ^  is  another  helpful  educator.  For 
twenty-two  years  he  has  been  a  power  at  Columbia,  New  York 
— Dean  of  the  Teachers’  College  in  1890 — President  in  1902. 
Columbia,  when  he  went  there,  was  beset  by  unfortunate  tradi¬ 
tions  handed  down  from  a  hoary  past.  Hardly  was  it  a  uni¬ 
versity  at  all,  but  rather  a  congeries  of  separate  professional 
schools,  tied  loosely  to  a  College  of  Arts  that  did  not  serve 
well  as  spinal  column.  Out  of  this  chaos,  under  untoward 
conditions.  Dr.  Butler,  as  Dean  and  then  as  President,  has 
been  steadily  creating  a  great  university.  We  never  went 
to  him  for  counsel — which  was  often — without  getting  light. 
Ever  ready  to  help  and  always  broad-minded,  he  was  quick 
also  to  understand  far-away  conditions.  We  brought  him  out 
once  to  Missouri  to  consider  with  us  whether  we  should  estab¬ 
lish  a  department  of  education,  coordinate  with  those  of 
law,  engineering,  etc.  There  was  need  of  money  everywhere : 
a  new  department — not  a  single  chair  only — meant  consider¬ 
able  outlay.  But  as  a  result  of  this  visit  we  founded  the 
second  college  of  education  in  America  (the  earliest  being 
at  Columbia)  and  the  first  in  any  state  university.  Now 
they  are  numerous.  It  was  our  good  fortune  to  get  as  Dean 
Albert  Ross  Hill,  who  has  since  become  our  President.  The 
best  results  followed  this  establishment.  Thenceforth,  the 
army  of  teachers  in  ^Missouri  lookt  up  to  their  State  Uni¬ 
versity  as  headquarters  in  the  science  of  education.  To  win 
at  one  stroke  the  teachers  of  a  commonwealth  is  no  small 
achievement.  Was  it  not  Dr.  Butler  who  said  once  that  fel¬ 
lowships  were  sorely  needed  to  enable  eastern  professors  to 
travel  among  western  universities?  A  jcii  d' esprit,  of  course, 
but  all  the  same  it  embodied  a  truth;  for  while  the  West  looks 
regularly  at  the  East  before  making  new  paths  of  its  own, 
the  reverse,  unfortunately,  is  not  equally  true. 

1 1  have  preferred  not  to  change  this  paragraph  in  an  article  already- 
written  even  tho  its  publication  here  should  cause  the  Editor  some  slight 
embarrassment.  I  have  but  told  the  truth  about  him. 
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Henry  S.  Pritchett  helped  us  often  by  ready  understanding 
of  problems,  sound  advice,  and  cordial  appreciation.  For 
years  he  was  professor  in  Washington  University,  St.  Louis; 
then  head  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  at 
Boston;  and  of  late  years  he  has  been  President  of  the  Car¬ 
negie  Foundation  in  New  York.  This  establishment  “  for 
the  advancement  of  teaching  ”  has  an  endowment  of  many 
millions.  How  easy  it  would  have  been  to  make  it  a  model 
board  of  pensions,  husbanding  resources  and  distributing  in¬ 
come  with  consummate  care.  But  Mr.  Pritchett  is  making  it 
an  elevator  and  a  standardizer  of  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Surely  there  is  dire  need 
of  this.  When  state  universities  were  first  considered  for 
admission  to  the  benefits  of  this  foundation,  an  examination 
was  made  of  several  of  the  foremost  among  them.  A  delay 
in  action  followed,  due  to  the  fact  that,  among  even  these, 
some  were  retaining  courses  preparatory  to  the  freshman  class; 
or  had  professional  schools  that  demanded  too  little  for  ad¬ 
mission,  or  graduation,  or  that  were  merely  affiliated;  and 
so  on.  And  the  delay  continued  until  all  of  these  delinquent 
sisters  had  mended  their  ways,  or  pledged  themselves  posi¬ 
tively  to  do  so.  The  list  of  the  admitted  has  been  growing 
gradually  as  institution  after  institution  has  moved  itself 
upward  and  onward.  Only  the  other  day  mention  was  made 
of  a  Southern  university  (so-called)  that  is  struggling  to 
lop  off  below  and  build  up  above  to  reach  Carnegie  require¬ 
ments.  One  has  only  to  read  its  bulletins  to  see  that,  in  rais¬ 
ing  up  and  standardizing  colleges  and  universities,  the  Car¬ 
negie  Foundation  is  the  most  powerful  single  agency  now  at 
work  in  America.  Credit  is  due  to  the  founder,  of  course, 
but  more  still  to  the  sincerity,  wisdom,  and  breadth  of  view 
of  Henry  S.  Pritchett. 

Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  President  of  Cornell  University, 
helped  us  often.  In  the  summer  of  1892  I  spent  several  days 
at  Ithaca,  gathering  ideas.  Abandoning  all  other  work,  he 
acted  as  guide,  pointing  out  defects  frankly  as  well  as  excellent 
things.  Cornell  is  in  spirit  the  most  western  of  our  eastern 
universities :  this  also  is  an  advantage. 
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If  we  were  considering  institutions  of  learning  instead  of 
men,  it  would  be  necessary  to  discuss  with  more  care  Yale, 
Princeton,  Pennsylvania,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  Some  help  we  got  from  Yale,  thru 
deans,  professors,  and  President  Hadley;  but  not  so  much 
as  from  Harvard  and  the  Hopkins.  In  Pennsylvania  in 
those  bygone  days  there  did  not  appear  to  be  much  inter¬ 
locking  of  departments;  much  impressive  academic  work, 
in  spite  of  a  great  teacher  here  or  there;  much  per¬ 
vasive  college  spirit.  Things  lookt  detached  and  sporadic. 
Was  the  fault  in  my  seeing?  Be  it  so.  Let  us  be¬ 
lieve  that  great  changes  for  the  better  have  been  wrought 
in  the  last  ten  years;  for  after  1900,  or  thereabout,  I 
ceased  to  bother  Pennsylvania.  From  Princeton,  also,  little 
aid  came  our  way.  In  spite  of  some  able  men  in  the  faculty 
— like  Dean  West  and  others — it  did  not  seem  in  the  last  dec¬ 
ade  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  be  a  university  at  all,  but 
rather  a  college  for  undergraduates,  presumed  to  be  little  in 
love  with  learning,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  efforts  to  rub 
it  into  them  by  tutors  and  guardians  of  souls.  It  was  my 
misfortune  to  know  Woodrow  Wilson  only  slightly,  and  the 
days  of  which  I  write  concerning  Princeton  ended  about  1900, 
while  he  did  not  become  President  until  1902.  Let  us  believe 
hopefully  that  many  changes  for  the  better  have  come  in  the 
last  decade.  Was  it  struggle  for  reform  and  opposition  there¬ 
to  that  made  Mr.  Wilson  willing  to  retire  from  education  into 
politics  ?  I  do  not  know.  At  all  events  this  exchange,  while 
enriching  politics,  has  made  education  poorer.  Bryn  Mawr 
showed  constant  signs  of  strength  and  sincerity,  while  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  is  a  tower  of  strength 
for  them  that  seek  engineers. 

Crossing  now  the  Alleghanies,  let  us  glance  at  James  B. 
Angell,  President  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  I  went 
to  him  frequently  for  advice  and  met  him  often  in  larger 
conferences.  His  homely  shrewdness  and  burly  common 
sense  were  always  impressive.  Under  him  Michigan  had 
become  by  1891  the  foremost  of  American  state  universities. 
No  man  in  constructive  educational  work  could  afford  to 
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neglect  it.  In  the  last  twenty  years  it  looks  as  if  the  scepter 
has  departed  from  Judah;  for  Wisconsin  lately  has  become 
perhaps  the  best  of  our  modern  state  universities.  Neverthe¬ 
less  Michigan  is  still  mighty,  and  Mr.  Angell  himself  was 
ever  willing  and  able  to  help  a  fellow  struggler.  He  reminds 
one  strikingly  of  Horace  Greeley,  but  without  any  of  Greeley’s 
uncouthness. 

Space  is  lacking  to  say  much  of  William  R.  Harper.  Yet  he 
was  a  stronghold  of  help  for  the  needy.  Constantly  search¬ 
ing  for  ideas  himself,  he  was  also  ready  to  distribute  them. 
Chicago  University  is  an  enduring  monument  to  his  memory, 
for  he  is  now  among  the  dead.  Indeed  it  looks  like  a  miracle, 
when  one  remembers  how  young  it  is. 

Crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  let  us  glance  at  David  Starr 
Jordan,  President  of  Leland  Stanford  in  California.  He  is 
indeed  a  mighty  man  and  helpful;  and  the  university  he  has 
created  is  easily  the  best  west  of  Wisconsin,  with  one  possible 
rival  at  Berkeley.  Moreover,  his  measuring  rod  for  men  and 
things  is  of  full  Harvard-Hopkins  length. 

Dolefully  would  I  now  tell  of  another  source  of  help  to 
others,  but  not  to  me — of  an  order  of  educators — some  of 
them  famous — that  leading  in  colleges  or  smaller  universities 
write  much  and  lecture  widely.  Noble  men  no  doubt  they 
all  are,  but  those  concerning  whom  I  write  have  a  habit  of 
sailing  in  upper  air,  in  sight  of  earth  always  yet  ever  short 
of  heaven.  If  you  could  understand  them  wholly  or  misun¬ 
derstand  altogether,  agree  with  them  heartily  or  contradict 
them  flatly,  that  would  be  a  comfort;  but  none  of  these  things 
ever  comes  to  me.  Newspaper  reports  and  book  reviews  laud 
their  utterances  to  the  skies,  but  my  reading  of  them  fails  to 
help.  They  bring  to  some  of  us  little  besides  rarefied  air, 
perfumed  with  ethical  scents. 

What  can  be  accomplished  by  hard  hunting,  even  under  un¬ 
favorable  conditions,  towards  building  up  an  able  faculty? 
Instead  of  a  formal  reply,  let  me  recite  this  fact :  in  the  last 
year  (1907-8)  of  my  ser\'ice  as  President  of  the  University 
of  ^Missouri  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  our  deans,  pro¬ 
fessors,  assistant  professors,  and  instructors  (not  counting 
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assistants)  were  called  to  better  salaries  and  higher  rank  in 
other  institutions.  The  invitations  came  from  Canada  to 
Texas,  and  from  New  York  to  California.  Not  all  those  in¬ 
vited  yielded  to  the  enticements ;  that  would  have  wellnigh 
ruined  us  in  Missouri :  about  five-sixths  of  the  called  we 
managed  to  retain.  But  so  many  calls  from  our  institution 
in  a  single  year  shows  that  in  the  opinion  of  others  a  good 
faculty  had  been  collected  there.  Does  it  pay  spiritually  to 
hunt  hard  for  a  faculty  of  the  best  teachers  and  investigators  ? 
Nothing  in  university  building  brings  so  large  a  return — 
nothing. 

A  striking  experience  will  show  how  difficult  this  task  some¬ 
times  is.  Two  important  chairs,  by  a  practise  once  widespread 
but  very  unfortunate,  had  been  tied  together  on  our  campus 
under  one  professor.  To  cut  them  apart  meant  outlay  of 
money  sorely  needed  elsewhere.  Finally  the  separation  was 
achieved  and  we  began  searching  for  a  professor  for  the  new 
chair.  In  this  branch  of  learning  Blank  University  then  was 
foremost,  perhaps,  in  all  America.  To  a  dean  we  applied. 
He  recommended  an  alumnus  most  heartily.  Then  came  from 
other  professors  at  Blank  a  series  of  laudatory  letters.  Al¬ 
most  stunned  by  the  praise,  we  elected  the  man.  A  few 
months  later  a  committee  meeting  took  me  to  Blank  Uni¬ 
versity.  As  we  were  walking  to  luncheon,  I  exprest  to 
the  president  a  fear  that  this  man,  now  among  us,  would  not 
succeed.  Stopping  abruptly  he  advised  me  to  dismiss  all  fears 
and  get  rid  of  the  incumbent,  asking,  furthermore,  why  I 
had  not  consulted  him.  “  Why,  ]Mr.  President,”  I  replied, 
“  Your  department  stood  so  high  that  it  seemed  useless  to 
bother  you.”  “  Hereafter,”  he  rejoined,  “  always  consult  me 
in  such  cases.”  It  was  a  frank,  brave,  stand  to  take.  What 
was  the  result?  Instead  of  avoiding  recommendations  there¬ 
after  from  Blank  we  sought  them  the  more,  knowing  that 
there  was  a  trustworthy  sieve  thru  which  to  sift  them  finally. 
On  one  or  two  occasions  thereafter  the  president  objected  in 
time  to  save  us  from  the  ill-considered  recommendations  of 
his  colleagues;  but  whenever  he  indorsed  them  they  always 
proved  to  be  justified.  Now  the  ailing  alumnus  mentioned 
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above  had  written  quite  a  thesis  for  his  Ph.D.,  he  was  from 
the  West,  and  Missouri  is  a  western  state.  To  his  sponsors 
at  Blank  University  it  lookt  like  a  good  conjunction,  but  the 
president  was  wiser.  Outside  of  his  specialty  the  young  pro¬ 
fessor  had  little  culture  or  imagination  or  winsomeness;  he 
was  an  uncouth  delver  into  facts  and  statistics:  his  forbears 
had  been  unlettered  folk;  what  he  knew  had  been  gathered 
mostly  from  a  public  school,  an  afflicted  college,  and  from 
special  studies  at  Blank.  Men  da  sometimes  overcome  such 
obstacles,  but  they  are  men  of  genius.  To  succeed  in  a  living 
university  one  lacking  genius  must  have  had  much  else  by 
birthright  and  home  influence. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  for  a  moment  as  my  argument  that 
in  all  the  land  there  are  no  other  illustrious  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  presidents  besides  those  mentioned  above,  or  that  I  am 
aiming  to  name  even  the  best  of  them.  My  list  includes 
merely  those  that  helped  me  most,  I  being  a  type  of  a  needy 
class.  Other  men  also  by  good  works  on  their  own  grounds 
have  justly  won  distinction,  even  tho  they  have  lacked  time 
or  power  to  help  outsiders.  Only  by  institutional  work  has 
the  writer  earned  praise  in  education  if,  indeed,  he  has  earned 
any  at  all.  With  Chief  Justice  White  (as  trustee)  and  others 
he  helped  to  lay  broad  foundations  for  Tulane  University  in 
New  Orleans  (1878-91),  and  he  helped  to  build  up  into 
soundness  and  sincerity  Missouri  University  (1891-1908); 
but  he  has  rendered  little  aid  directly  to  other  educators. 
Constructive  work,  amid  fierce  struggles,  consumed  time  and 
strength  for  thirty  years.  So  doubtless  many  others  have 
fared.  But  it  would  seem  that  above  us  architects  of  our 
own  institutions  there  rises  a  still  higher  order  of  men,  who, 
while  leading  nobly  at  home,  have  wide  enough  outlook  and 
strong  enough  hands  to  help  colleagues  a  thousand  or  two 
miles  away.  Laid  by  now  for  a  season  for  bodily  repairs  be¬ 
fore  middle  life  is  quite  gone,  I  can  not  but  glance  back  at 
times,  out  of  the  peace  of  the  present,  at  the  men  that,  in  the 
past,  helped  me  out  of  difficult  places.  To  them,  one  and  all, 
I  would  make  grateful  acknowledgments. 

Richard  Henry  Jesse 

Columbia,  Mo. 


Ill 


THE  POOR  PROFESSOR 

PROLOGUE 

Merchant — My  boy,  draw  near  and  listen  to  that  group 
of  men  who  are  talking  so  earnestly  together.  Those  are 
the  distinguished  professors  under  whose  influence  I  am  now 
going  to  place  you.  You  are  to  have  the  privilege  that  was 
denied  me,  of  four  years  of  refinement  and  culture  away  from 
the  constant  thought  of  money,  and  the  belittling  common¬ 
places  of  life.  Draw  near,  my  son,  and  listen;  but  do  not 
let  them  see  you,  nor  break  in  upon  their  serious  discourse. 
{The  hoy  approaches  the  group.) 

Professor  A — I  find  it  much  more  convenient  to  bathe  the 
baby  in  the  afternoon.  As  my  classes  all  come  in  the  morn¬ 
ing — 

Professor  B — You  are  right.  Professor.  One  is  too  much 
hurried  in  the  morning  as  it  is,  with  doing  the  dishes  and 
brushing  up. 

Professor  C — Surely.  And  the  washing  must  be  done  in 
the  morning,  too.  I  am  still  ashamed  to  be  caught  in  the  tubs 
by  any  afternoon  visitors;  and  one  must  do  his  own  work 
in  the  evening. 

Professor  D — I  find  it  quite  possible  to  get  much  of  my 
lecture  done  during  the  ironing.  The  papers  spread  out  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  ironing-board - 

Professor  E — Ah,  sir,  you  are  a  genius!  I  had  never 
thought  of  that.  I  shall  try  it.  But  have  you  heard  the  great 
news? — Professor  Z  is  to  receive  an  increase  in  salary: 
an  extra  twenty- five  dollars  a  year.  (The  Professors  all  cry 
out  in  pain. ) 

Professor  F — Ah,  lucky  wretch!  What  has  he  ever  done 
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to  deserve  it?  He  was  already  receiving  almost  enough  to 

live  on.  {The  Merchant’s  Son  returns  to  his  father.) 

Merchant's  Son — Father,  I  think  I  may  learn  much  of 

these  men.  They  are  most  human  and  kindly. 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

John  Crass  Bulger,  founder  of  Bulger  University,  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Janus  Wise,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  University.  (But  as  he 
is  away,  looking  for  new  instructors,  he  does  not  appear. ) 

Professor  Straddler,  Dean  of  the  College,  and  Professor  of 
Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Dr.  Delver,  in  Greek. 

Dr.  Digue,  in  Latin. 

Professor  Heddie,  in  Philosophy. 

Professor  Gassaway,  in  English. 

Professor  Prater,  in  History. 

*Professor  Flipitee,  in  Romanic  Languages. 

Associate-Professor  Tart,  in  Mathematics.  (That  he  is 
only  an  associate  professor  does  not  imply  that  he  is  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  others  in  any  way,  but  is  merely  a  bit  of 
realism.) 

Dr.  Druhl,  in  Pedagogy. 

Liven  Hope,  Instructor  in  Greek. 

Mathew  Runner,  formerly  a  professor  of  Economics  in  one 
of  the  great  Western  Universities,  now  organizer  and 
advance  agent  of  The  Professors’  Union. 

Simeon  Bluffat,  Ph.D.,  who,  having  failed  to  obtain  his 
degree  in  this  country,  has  just  taken  it  from  a  German 
University. 

Berry  Tart,  the  precocious  son  of  Professor  Tart. 

Professor  Moss 

Mr.  Dinkey 

Barker,  Mr.  Bulger’s  secretary  and  representative. 

Mesdames  Heddie,  Gassaway,  Prater,  Digue,  Druhl,  and 
Tart. 

*  Absent  on  leave.  (Someone  had  to  be  absent  on  leave,  you  know!) 


Scab  professors  and  strike-breakers. 
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Lucy  Delver. 

Cherry  Tart.  (Berry  and  Cherry  Tart  could  not  be  left  at 
home,  when  both  Professor  and  Mrs.  Tart  were  in  the 
cast.) 

Scene:  The  Faculty  reading  and  lounging  room  at  Bulger 
University.  Door  center  leads  to  hall.  Door  right  leads 
to  the  University  library.  There  is  a  long  table,  covered 
ivith  the  technical  and  philological  journals.  Chairs  at 
discretion. 

Enter  from  door  center,  in  heated  animation.  Professors 
Heddie,  Gassaway,  Digue,  Prater,  and  Tart. 

Heddie — Gentlemen,  we  are  here  to  consider  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  advance  in  our  salaries  has  kept  pace  with 
the  increased  cost  of  living  and  to  determine  what  is  to  be 
done. 

Digue — Tho  I  am  very  busy,  I  might  prepare  a  paper  on 
the  subject. 

Prater — I  could  gather  most  interesting  and  valuable  sta¬ 
tistics. 

Heddie — I  had  myself  thought  of  bringing  the  matter  to 
the  personal  notice  of  the  President. 

Tart — But  the  President  is  as  powerless  in  this  matter  as 
the  rest  of  us. 

Gassaway — “  Lift  not  your  hands  to  It  for  help,  for 
It - ” 

Digue — Gassaway,  when  you  employ  a  quotation,  I  wish 
you  would  always  say  where  it  comes  from.  It  worries  me 
not  to  know.  “  Lift  not  your  hands  to  It ''  does  not  occur  in 
any  Latin  author,  so  I  can’t  place  it. 

Heddie — Where  is  Dr.  Druhl  ? 

Gassaway — He  has  gone  to  meet  this  man  Runner. 
Heddie — But  why  has  he  not  returned  ? 

Digue — We  can  do  nothing  without  Mr.  Runner.  He 
knows  the  situation.  We  know  nothing  of  ourselves. 
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Tart — I  know  that  I  can’t  pay  my  grocery  bill  this  month, 
much  as  I  should  like  to. 

Gassaway — Wouldn’t  it  be  heavenly  if  one  could  pay — 
completel y — his  grocery  bill  again ? 

Tart — Or  at  least  his  meat  bill,  which  is  smaller.  Indeed, 
I  find  my  meat  bill  is  small,  just  in  proportion  as  the  price 
of  meat  is  high. 

Heddie — Or  the  wood  man.  He  is  so  abrupt  the  following 
season ;  and  it  does  get  cold. 

Prater — Or  the  drug  store.  That’s  the  hoariest.  If  one 
could  but  take  them  in  order,  so  as  never  to  be  more  than  five 
or  six  years  back. 

Digue — Or  the  book  store.  Imagine  going  into  a  shop  and 
buying  a  new  book — with  money! 

All — ^Ah ! 

Gassaway — You  are  fortunate  to  be  in  Latin,  Dr.  Digue. 
At  least  all  of  your  necessary  authors  have  been  published; 
but  a  new  genius  in  English  might  arise  at  any  moment,  and 
where  would  I  be  then? 

Heddie — ^Ah,  here  is  Druhl  at  last  with  his - 

Enter  Dr.  Druhl  with  Ex-Professor  Runner. 

Runner — Is  this  all  you  have  ? 

Druhl — Permit  me:  Mr.  Runner,  this  is  Professor 
Heddie,  in  Philosophy;  Dr.  Digue,  Latin;  Professor  Gassa¬ 
way,  English;  Professor  Prater,  in  History;  and  Professor 
Tart,  Mathematics.  {They  shake  hands  in  turn.) 

Runner — Where  are  your  Science  men? 

Heddie — They  are  all  making  money  on  the  sly,  and  would¬ 
n’t  join  us. 

Digue — ^They  do  not  consider  that  the  humanities  have 
any  place  in  a  liberal  education. 

Runner — Where  are  your  law  men,  and  the  other  tech¬ 
nicals  and  professionals - 

Tart — They  can  always  threaten  to  resign,  and  so  they  are 
already  receiving  as  much  as  they  deserve. 

Runner — Well,  we  must  make  the  best  of  it.  Gentlemen, 
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at  last  the  time  has  arrived  for  this  class, — slowest  of  all  to 
feel  its  solidarity, — to  rise  as  one  man,  make  itself  felt,  and 
strike  for  its  rights.  Gentlemen,  have  we  attained  to  class  con¬ 
sciousness,  or  have  we  not? 

All — Yes,  yes ! 

Runner — Shall  we,  who  represent  the  intelligence  of  the 
world,  not  have  the  acumen  and  perspicuity  to  conduct  such 
an  organization  as  it  is  not  above  the  capability  of  the  least 
enlightened  to  manipulate? 

Digue  (aside  to  Gassaway) — He  misuses  the  term 
perspicuity  ”  most  grossly.  I  begin  to  suspect  his  motives. 

Gassaway  (aside  to  Digue) — But  he  has  style,  a  certain 
effective  massing  of  his  materials  which  may  well  indicate  a 
climactic - 

Runner — Is  it  not  true  that  the  commodity  in  which  we 
deal  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation? 

All — By  all  means. 

Runner — And  do  not  the  idle  rich  owe  everything  to  our 
labor? — for  where  could  they  send  their  sons  and  daughters 
during  their  college  years  if  all  colleges  were  closed? 

Tart  (aside  to  Heddie) — I  wish  the  idle  rich  would  stay 
at  home. 

Heddie  (aside  to  Tart,  proudly) — They  never  take  my 
courses ! 

Runner — Is  there  any  man  here  who  doesn’t  deserve 
double  what  he  receives? 

All — Not  I,  not  I ! 

Runner — And  who  is  to  prevent  us  from  receiving  what 
we  deserve  ? 

Prater  (aside  to  Druhl) — That  aspect  of  it  should  not 
be  inquired  into  too  carefully. 

Druhl  (aside  to  Prater) — Horrors,  no! 

Runner — You  are  all  with  me,  gentlemen? 

All — All,  all. 

Runner — Who  speaks  for  the  honor  of  carrying  our  ulti¬ 
matum  to  John  Crass  Bulger?  (Profound  silence.) 

Tart — I  suggest  Gassaway,  for  his — fluency. 

Gassaway — I  suggest  Dr.  Digue,  for  his — solidity. 
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Digue — I  name  Dr.  Druhl,  who  is  the  most  robust — phys¬ 
ically. 

Druhl — Prater  has  the  advantage  of  being  somewhat  hard 
of  hearing. 

Prater — No  one  deserves  this  honor  more  than  Professor 
Heddie.  He  is  one  of  those  men  who— 

Heddie — I  am  not  afraid  of  Bulger!  I  will  go.  {He 
shakes  hands  with  each  in  turn,  gathers  himself  together,  and 
marches  proudly  out.  A  solemn  pause.) 

Digue — I  hear  nothing  as  yet. 

Gassaway — We  should  not  have  let  him  go  alone. 

Druhl — Heddie’s  a  splendid  fellow. 

Tart — He  was  always  most  kind  to  his  wife  and  children. 

Prater  {clears  his  throat,  huskily) — He  was  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  men, — the  staunchest  of  friends, — always 
a  noble  inspiration  to  his  students, — at  all  times  a  most - 

All — Hark !  What  was  that  ? 

Druhl — I  was  sure  I  heard  a  door  open. 

Digue — Perhaps  Bulger  is  coming.  {A  visible  tremor  runs 
thruout  the  group.  The  door  opens.) 

All — Oh! — Ah! — It’s  only  Dr.  Delver! 

Digue — Attended  by  Hope.  A  good  omen.  Let  us  retain 
him. 

All — Come  in.  Dr.  Delver.  Come  in,  Mr.  Hope. 

Enter  Dr.  Delver  and  Mr.  Hope. 

Delver — Was  I,  or  was  I  not,  to  be  here  at  this  time  ? 

Digue — This  is  the  place,  Delver.  Mr.  Runner,  this  is  Dr. 
Delver,  in  Greek. 

Runner — Have  you  joined  the  Union,  Dr.  Delver? 

Delver — The  Union? 

Runner — Are  you  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  strike? 

Delver — The  strike? 

Runner — Are  you  ready  to  uphold  the  cause  of  the  poor 
professor? 

Delver — The  poor  professor?  No,  sir! 
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Runner — Do  you  realize  the  state  to  which  your  profes¬ 
sion, — I  might  say  our  profession, — has  fallen? 

Delver — It  is  deplorable.  There  is  scarcely  a  scholar  left 
who  is  not  mad  after  money. 

Runner — And  why  are  they  mad?  Why  are  they  mad? 
Is  it  not  that  they  can  no  longer  support  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren? 

Delver — It’s  a  sad  truth,  sir.  The  wives  and  children  of 
professors  in  these  days  have  grown  most  wickedly  extrava¬ 
gant  and  vain. 

Runner — Do  you  realize  that  the  average  professor’s 
salary  is  $750.66  ? 

Delver — Dear  me !  There  should  be  little  to  distract  such 
a  man’s  attention  from  his  studies. 

Runner — But  on  this  he  has  to  support  a  wife  and  one 
and  three-quarters  children. 

Delver — Always  one  and  three-quarters  ? 

Gassaway — It  suggests  the  Grecian  Um.  “  Forever  shalt 
thou - ” 

Runner — He  can  take  out  only  $580  of  life  insurance;  he 
dies  four  years  and  three  months  before  the  Carnegie  grant 
comes  due, — which  is  twelve  years  and  seven  months  before 
his  wife, — who  is  therefore  left — 

Delver — Dear  me !  I  must  have  gone  to  join  Matilda  long 
ago! 

Runner — This  man  is  hopeless. 

Gassaway — Leave  iis  to  reason  with  him.  Delver,  you 
must  join  in  this  strike.  You  must  abandon  the  classroom - 

Delver — But  what  excuse  could  I  give  to  the  President, 
or  to  the  young  ladies  who  take  Greek  ? 

Gassaway — It  would  be  only  for  a  time. 

Delver — But  I  must  tell  somebody  what  I  have  on  my 
mind  for  the  rest  of  this  semester  at  least.  {To  Runner.) 
Would  there  be  any  objection  to  my  inviting  the  individual 
members  of  my  classes  to  come  quietly  to  my  own  home  in 
the  interim  ? 

Gassaway — Do  you  remember  your  wife,  Delver, — how 
she  fell  a  victim  to  your  meagerness  of  salary? 
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Delver  (raising  his  hand) — That  was  the  only  point  on 
which  Mrs.  Delver  and  I  ever  differed.  For  me,  my  salary 
was  always  abundantly  sufficient.  She  felt  that  she  wanted 
a  servant  when  we  were  first  married ;  but  when  I  showed  her 
how  capable  I  was  of  washing  the  dishes  and  sweeping  the 
house  on  Saturday,  she  deferred  to  me.  Still  she  desired  new 
clothes  and  hats,  and  the  opportunity  to  go  out  with  me  in 
the  evening;  but  when  she  saw  how  reluctant  I  became  to 
leave  my  books,  she  learned  to  sit  quietly  at  home  in  her  simple 
gingham  gown.  Last  of  all  she  got  the  notion  that  a  change 
of  scene  and  a  breath  of  mountain  air  might  aid  her  health 
and  spirits;  but  as  year  by  year  I  reasoned  with  her  that  all 
true  joys  arise  from  inward  satisfactions  and  the  conquest 
of  one’s  soul,  she  resigned  herself  to  my  quieter  and  more 
peaceful  mode  of  life.  She  found  some  consolation  towards 
the  end  in  taking  up  the  study  of  Arabic  with  me. 

Tart — And  then  she  died! 

Delver — Yes,  then  she  died;  and  now,  I  dare  say,  is  very 
happy. 

Runner — And  you  never  felt  the  sense  of  rage  that  your 
salary  compelled  all  that? 

Delver — My  salary  was  always  quite  sufficient. 

Gassaway — And  you  will  not  join  us  in  striking  for  more 
pay,  even  tho  I  ask  you  to  do  it? 

Delver — I  see  no  reason  for  it. 

Digue — Delver,  do  you  remember  that  choice  edition  of 
Herodotus  that  you  lookt  at  every  day  in  Pinch’s  bookstore 
till  he  invited  you  not  to? 

Delver — Oh,  if  I  could  only  know  what  finally  became  of 
that  beautiful  text!  If  I  could  have  but  owned  it!  My  work 
has  been  much  hampered  from  time  to  time  for  lack  of  a  little 
more  money. 

Digue — And  do  you  remember  that  set  of  Cuneiform 
texts - 

Delver  (cries  out  in  pain) — Ah,  ah,  if  I  could  have  but 
got  that ! 

Digue — An  extra  something  on  your  salary  would  have 
brought  you  that. 
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Delver — Say  no  more !  You  are  torturing  me ! 

Digue — You  will  join  us,  Delver? 

Delver — I  will  join  you,  gentlemen. 

All — Good!  We  have  Delver! 

A  sudden  commotion  outside,  and  Professor  Heddie  returns. 

\ 

All — Heddie!  What  is  it,  Heddie? 

Heddie — Bulger  is  coming  here! ! 

Prater — I  must  just  step  home  and  say  a  word  or  two  to 
Mrs.  Prater  before  he  comes.  I  shall  return  at  once.  {Exit.) 

Druhl — I  promised  Mrs.  Druhl  to  be  home  immediately 
after  class. 

Gassaway — Dear  me,  and  so  did  I! 

Digue — And  so  did  I.  We  will  return  with  Prater. 
{Exeunt  Professors  Druhl_,  Gassaway,  and  Digue.) 

Heddie — I  am  proud  of  this  opportunity  of  telling  Mrs. 
Heddie  what  I  have  done. 

Tart — I  am  proud  of  you.  I  shall  tell  it  to  Mrs.  Tart.  It 
will  show  her  that  professors  are  real  men. 

Heddie — I’ll  stop  for  you  on  my  way  back.  {He  takes 
T art's  arm,  and  they  go  off  together. ) 

Runner — I  have  these  gentlemen’s  addresses  in  my  book. 
I  shall  begin  at  once  to  round  them  up  again.  {Exit.) 

Hope — As  I  was  just  saying.  Dr.  Delver,  I  am  very  much  in 
love  with  your  daughter  Lucy. 

Delver — Yes,  I  had  some  appointment  here,  had  I  not? — 
and  you  came  with  me? 

Hope — Yes.  You  answered  them  gloriously,  Doctor,  if 
you  will  permit  me  to  say  so. 

Delver — Thank  you.  Yes,  I  felt  that  I  was  somewhat  in 
good  form.  But  one  learns  never  to  be  sincere  in  speaking 
with  his  colleagues.  It  leaves  no  way  open  for  retreat  if  he 
is  taken  up  on  something.  But  to  you,  Mr.  Hope,  who  depend 
wholly  upon  my  recommendation  for  your  advancement,  I 
may  say  what  I  wish.  Let  us  speak  simply  and  sincerely,  and 
as  we  feel.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  my  daughter’s  mar¬ 
rying  in  my  own  profession. 
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Hope — Your  own  profession!  Why? 

Delver  {after  a  pause) — My  wife,  Mr.  Hope,  was  a  good 
and  noble  woman.  She  began  life  with  me  with  what  seemed 
an  indestructible  energy,  like  that  of  springtime;  but  gradu¬ 
ally,  year  by  year,  I  saw  her  lose  it,  and  fade  into  the  round 
of  household  duties.  No,  I  am  wrong;  I  did  not  see  it  till  it 
was  over.  {He  pauses.)  I  had  no  idea  what  was  coming. 
I  was  absorbed  in  my  work.  And  when  I  came  to  search  out 
the  cause,  not  only  of  her  failing  health  but  that  she  felt  so 
little  unwillingness  to  die,  I  could  find  no  answer  but  what 
was  summed  up  in  her  account  book.  {He  pauses  again, 
dreamily.)  She  was  an  excellent  accountant.  Lucy  is  like 
her  in  that.  Without  them  I  could  never  have  got  on  so  well 
with  the  hard  facts  of  life.  But  I  see  now  that  the  price 
has  been  great.  The  price  has  been  great. 

Hope — Surely  your  daughter  shows  no  sign  of  losing  that 
buoyancy  and  zest - 

Delver — No,  I  think  not.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so. 
But  she  would  lose  it  sooner  or  later  if  she  found  herself  com¬ 
pelled  to  keep  up  a  professor’s  home  on  a  professors  salary. 
I  will  not  have  her  grow  old  in  the  littleness  of  her  kitchen 
and  nursery, — bear  children  and  be  unable  to  do  for  them  what 
their  sensitive  little  natures  are  sure  to  crave. 

Hope — Must  I  choose  between  following  the  profession 
that  I  love, — for  which  all  my  life  I  have  been  fitting  myself, 
— and  the  one  girl  who  could  be  everything  else  to  me  ? 

Delver — Believe  me,  Mr.  Hope,  it  would  be  much  more 
economical  for  you  to  give  up  both.  I  must  step  into  the 
library  for  a  moment.  I  am  sorry  to  have  disappointed  you 
in  this  matter. 

As  he  goes  out  at  door  right,  Lucy  looks  in  at  door  center. 
^She  watches  till  her  father  is  safely  gone,  and  then  comes  in. 
Hope  looks  up  and  sees  her,  and  they  rush  into  each  other’s 
arms. 

Lucy — I  have  been  looking  everywhere  for  papa. 

Hope — Tm  so  glad  you  came  here  to  find  him.  He  will  be 
back  all  too  soon. 

Lucy — Have  you  told  him — about  us  ? 
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Hope — ^Just  now.- 

Lucy — He  approved? 

Hope — Of  course.  I  mean,  heartily. 

Lucy  {troubled) — I’m  so  glad. 

Hope  {placidly) — But  the  course  of  true  love  never  did 
run  smooth. 

Lucy  {hopefully) — He  did  make  some  objection,  then? 
{Aside).  I  was  so  afraid  he  had  forgotten! 

Hope — Merely  that  he  did  not  wish  you  to  marry  a  profes¬ 
sor. 

Lucy — {ecstatically) — You  are  so  noble,  dear!  I  know 
just  what  you  told  him. 

Hope — What? 

Lucy — Why,  rather  than  give  me  up,  that  you  would 
abandon  your  career ! — That  you  love  me  more  than  you  love 
Greek ! — That  you  prefer  the  living  lip  to  the  dead  tongue ! 

Hope  {aside) — Horrors! — What  an  analogy! 

Lucy — And  now  let’s  sit  here  quietly  and  plan  our  future 
together.  What  do  you  think  we’d  better  go  in  for  ? 

Hope — But  all  my  life  I  have  prepared  myself  to  be  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek. 

Lucy — T  hat’s  what  I  told  papa.  And  yet,  I  said,  “  He  is 
able  to  do  other  things  than  teach  Greek !  He  is  able  to  begin 
today  on  a  new  and  great  career.  If  people  won’t  make  it 
possible  for  a  real  man  to  teach,  then  a  real  man  will  do  some¬ 
thing  else!”  That’s  what  I  told  papa!  And  I  wasn’t  mis¬ 
taken  in  you,  was  I,  dearest? 

Hope  {doubtfully) — No!  I  could  do  many  other  things; 
but  {uncomfortably)  all  my  life’s  interests, — ^all  my  prepa¬ 
ration  and  peculiar  fitness, — all  the  joy  I  have  in  my  great  call¬ 
ing — 

Lucy — All  these  you  sacrifice  for  me!  For  yourself  you 
wouldn’t  care,  you  are  too  noble;  but  you  throw  away  every¬ 
thing  else — ^magnificently — just  for  me!  Oh,  you  are  such 
a  dear.  {She  entwines  her  arms  about  him.) 

Hope — All  these  I  would  sacrifice,  if  it  were  demanded  of 
me, — of  course, — surely, — by  all  means.  But  this  is  what  I 
was  telling  my  mother  in  my  last  Sunday’s  letter :  “  I  would 
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give  up  all  these  things  for  Lucy,”  I  said;  “but  she  is  the 
noblest,  sweetest  girl  in  all  the  world,  and  she  would  never 
permit  me  to  do  it.  She  loves  the  beautiful  simplicity  and 
plainness  of  the  professor’s  frugal  home.  There  is  nothing 
vulgar  about  Lucy,”  I  said;  “  she  prefers  me  and  my  con¬ 
tented  happiness  to  the  greatest  fortune  in  the  world.” 
That’s  what  I  wrote  my  mother.  And  I  wasn’t  mistaken 
in  you,  was  I,  dearest  ? 

Lucy  {who  has  edged  azvay) — That  was  beautiful  of  you, 
dear;  and  your  faith  in  me  is  not  going  to  be  disappointed.  I 
would  not  have  you  sacrifice  your  high  calling,  just  for  me.  I 
would  not  even  be  a  heavy  encumbrance  upon  your  upward 
way.  Sweetheart,  rather  than  give  you  the  added  load  of  en¬ 
deavoring  to  support  me  also  on  your  all  too  meager  pay,  I  do 
here  relinquish  you  forever! 

Hope — Lucy  I 

Lucy — Do  not  grieve  for  me.  I  shall  always  think  of  you 
as  my  true  knight,  who  would  have  given  up  all  for  me,  but  I 
would  not  permit  him. 

Hope — But  you  must  share  it  with  me, — all  the  glory  and 
the — the — that’s  about  all. 

Lucy — Some  other  girl,  perhaps, — who  has  seen  only  the 
outside  of  the  professor’s  home,  or  his  occasional  dinner.  It 
is  too  much  glory  for  a  girl  to  be  one  professor’s  daughter 
and  the  wife  of  another.  No,  I  have  already  had  all  I  deserve 
of  glory.  Believe  me,  I  shall  watch  your  career  with  the 
deepest  interest  and  joy. 

Hope — To  give  you  up  now! — This  is  terrible! 

Lucy — I  am  filled  with  a  sweet  peace, — to  think  how  much 
I  am  sacrificing  for  your  sake.  Farewell  my  perfect  Greek, 
my  hero! — At  once  my  Agamemnon,  King  of  men,  and  my 
Homer  who  him  sang! 

Hope — Adieu,  my  star,  my  inspiration,  my  incentive  to 
high  living  and  plain  thinking. 

Lucy — Good-bye,  fair  heart. 

Hope — Good-bye,  faint  lady. 

Lu  c  Y — Good-bye. 

Hope — G  o  o  d  -  b  y  e. 
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Lucy — G  O  O  D  -  B  Y  E.  {She  goes  out.) 

After  a  pause  of  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  during 
tvhich  Hope  sits  turning  over  the  pages  of  some  of  the  philo¬ 
logical  journals  and  reading  desultorily,  Dr.  Bluffat  enters. 

Bluffat — Is  this  Mr.  Bulger? 

Hope  (with  injured  dignity) — No,  sir!  My  name  is  Hope. 

Bluffat — I’m  Bluffat, — Ph.D.,  of  Gottingen. 

Hope — Where  did  you  try  first? 

Bluffat — I  see  you  are  a  scholar.  Have  you  joined  this 
strike  ? 

Hope — Why  do  you  ask? 

Bluffat — I  came  to  take  your  place,  in  case  you  have. 
What  is  your  line? 

Hope — Greek. 

Bluffat — I  wish  it  had  been  English.  One  is  always 
ready  to  teach  English,  no  matter  what  he  was  fitted  for. 
And  I  was  particularly  prepared. 

Hope — How  so? 

Bluffat — Until  yesterday  I  was  employed  in  a  dry  goods 
house;  and  there  is  no  practise  like  it  for  learning  to  appeal 
to  plain  and  particular  young  ladies,  and  for  making  people 
think  that  they  must  have  what  they  know  is  of  no  use  to 
them, — the  chief  mission  of  the  English  professor. 

Hope — What  firm  were  you  with? 

Bluffat — With  Markum  &  Wait. 

Hope — A  very  pleasant  and  conservative  house.  I  know 
Mr.  Wait.  He  aspires  to  be  taken  into  society,  and  is  most 
eager  to  come  to  all  functions  given  by  members  of  the 
Faculty.  He  is  rich  and  yet  not  altogether  impossible. 

Bluffat — Yes;  that’s  where  I  made  my  mistake, — I  didn’t 
know  that.  Markum  &  Wait  are  at  swords’  points  and  may 
dissolve  partnership  at  any  moment.  When  I  made  my  stab 
to  be  taken  into  the  concern  I  sided  with  the  wrong  man. 
I  went  in  for  the  combination  of  Markum  &  Bluffat;  but  I 
found  it  was  Wait  who  had  the  money,  and  poor  Markum 
only  had  the  brains. 

Hope — Poor  fellow  I 

Bluffat — Besides  which,  I  wasn’t  a  success  at  selling 
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goods.  So  having  proved  a  failure  in  the  outside  world,  I 
thought  I  would  fall  back  on  being  a  professor  and  marry  the 
money  that  I  couldn’t  earn.  Do  you  know  any  rich  girls  in 
these  parts? 

Hope — Oh,  yes;  if  you’re  not  too  particular  you  will  have 
no  trouble.  {He  opens  the  door.)  Mr.  Bulger  is  coming. 
Dr.  Bluffat.  {He  goes  out.) 

Enter  John  Crass  Bulger,  followed  by  Professor  Moss 
and  Mr.  Dinkey,  and  attended  by  his  secretary,  Barker. 

Bulger — I  was  to  meet  these  striking  professors  here. 
Why  haven’t  they  waited?  It’s  only  an  hour  or  two. 
Bluffat.)  Are  you  one?  Do  you  teach  here ? 

Bluffat — I’m  a  strike-breaker.  I  have  come  to  offer  my 
services  in  this  crisis. 

Bulger — Good.  Any  particular  line  of  work? 

Bluffat — Humanities  preferred. 

Bulger — Humanities.  I  don’t  think  we  have  that  subject 
here;  but  if  it’s  important  and  up-to-date  we’ll  put  it  in. 
What’s  your  name? 

Bluffat — Dr.  Bluffat. 

Bulger  {to  Barker) — Put  down  Bluffat,  Humanities.-^ 
Experience,  I  suppose,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing? 

Bluffat — Oh  yes! 

Bulger — Your  associates.  Professor  Moss  and  Mr.  Dinkey. 
As  I  was  just  telling  these  men,  Bluffat,  this  is  a  swell  and 
up-to-date  institution.  I  don’t  deal  in  any  other  kind.  I  have 
the  biggest  number  of  separate  buildings  of  any  college  in 
these  parts ;  the  lens  to  the  telescope  in  my  astronomical  build¬ 
ing  is  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful 
lenses  anywhere;  in  my  museum  there  are  no  less  than  seven 
separate  collections  having  more  specimens  than  in  any  other 
museum  in  this  State;  the  gilt  cross  on  the  top  of  my  chapel 
is  128  feet  from  the  ground. 

Bluffat — A  good  library? 

Bulger — Plenty  good.  I’ve  got  more  books  in  there  twice 
over  than  any  student  will  read  thru  in  the  four  years. 
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I  hire  more  janitors  and  professors  than  they  do  at  lots  of 
places ;  my  football  team  beat  Skedunk  College  last  year  twenty 
to  nothing;  and  the  boys  and  professors  alike  are  united  to 
make  the  name  of  Bulger  famous  thruout  the  land.  Can  you 
tell  me  why  these  same  professors  ain’t  happy  and  proud  to 
work  for  a  man  like  me? 

Bluffat — They  surely  ought  to  be. 

Bulger  {looking  out  the  window) — Now  I  see  Straddle 
coming.  He’s  the  Dean;  I  pay  him  extra  for  it,  so  I  ought 
to  know.  I  guess  he  ain’t  going  to  join  the  strike,  if  he  knows 
which  side  his  bread  is  buttered  on.  Now  you  gentlemen,  just 
step  thru  here  and  wait  quiet  till  I  call  you.  Barker,  you  stay 
here.  (Bluffat,  Moss,  and  Dinkey  go  into  an  adjoining 
room,  and  Barker  stands  by  the  door.) 

Enter  Professor  Straddle,  behind  a  large  Phi  Beta  Kappa 

key. 

Straddle — Mr.  Bulger,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  I 
have  the  honor  to  offer  you  my  resignation. 

Bulger — Are  you  in  this  strike? 

Straddle — No,  sir.  But  I  have  received  a  very  flattering 
offer  from  Skedunk. 

Bulger  {contemptuously) — Skedunk!  What  kind  of 

buildings  have  they  got  at  Skedunk? 

Straddle — Well,  just  between  man  and  man,  Mr.  Bul¬ 
ger — 

Bulger — No,  sir!  Between  man  and  professor. 

Straddle — They’ve  got  the  idea  over  at  Skedunk  that 
stone  walls  do  not  a  University  make,  nor - 

Bulger — ^Ain’t  that  just  exactly  what  I’m  always  saying? 
But  what  would  people  think  of  me  if  I  put  up  an  appearance 
like  Skedunk? 

Straddle — They  have  decided  to  go  in  for  men  there,  and 
they’re  going  to  pay  salaries  which  will  make  it  worth  while 
for  the  world’s  big  men  to  go  into  teaching. 

Bulger — I’ve  got  as  much  money  to  pay  down  for  culture 
right  here  as  anybody.  Name  your  figure.  What  was  they 
going  to  give  you  ? 
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Straddle — As  I  am  not  one  of  their  real  stars,  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

Bulger — Ten  thousand  dollars!  Go  to — Skedunk ! 

The  Professors  return,  Runner  bringing  up  the  rear. 

Bulger — Now,  then,  have  you  got  anything  to  say  to  me? 

Heddie — On  behalf  of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Bulger,  I  am 
requesting  that  every  professor  here  shall  receive,  from  now 
on,  double  his  present  salary. 

Bulger — And  if  I  refuse - ? 

Heddie — Then  we  all  instantly  resign  our  positions. 

Bulger — You  are  all  of  that  mind? 

All — Yes,  yes. 

Bulger — You  all  resign  if  I  don’t  raise  you? 

All — Yes. 

Bulger — Then  I  accept  your  resignations,  and  you  can 
get  off  my  campus  as  fast  as  you  know  how. 

A  LL — But — but - 

Bulger — There  ain’t  no  “  But  ”  about  it.  But  I  tell  you, 
you  were  a  little  previous,  that’s  all.  If  you  hadn’t  done  this, 
you’d  have  heard  a  piece  of  news.  I  ain’t  saying  what.  But 
there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  this  morning, 
and  something  pretty  nice  and  generous  was  voted  on  and 
past. 

Gassaway — If  it  were  perhaps  a  more  moderate  raise,  Mr. 
Bulger - 

Tart — We  really  need  only  a  little  more  to  go  back  to  linen 
collars  again. 

Digue — I  was  for  asking  only  an  automatic  increase  to 
enable  us  to  stay  where  we  are. 

Druhl — I  was  for  taking  only  whatever  I  could  get. 

Prater — Perhaps  Mr.  Bulger  really  intends  well  by  us, 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  come  at  the  true  inwardness - 

Delver — Please  tell  us  what  you  d  i  d  plan  to  do,  Mr. 
Bulger. 

Heddie — We  are  sure  it  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to 
us. 
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Bulger — Then  just  you  listen  to  me.  We  had  decided  to 
make  a  liberal  advance  in  the  salaries — a  very  liberal 
advance  in  the  salaries — of  each  and  every  professor — in  the 
law  department. 

All — Enough! — Enough! — The  strike  is  on! — The  strike 
is  on! 

Heddie — And  how  are  you  going  to  fill  our  places  now  ? 

Bulger — Nothin’  easier.  Barker,  open  that  door.  Come 
in,  gentlemen.  (Bluffat,  Moss,  and  Dinkey  return.) 
These  are  three  of  my  new  men.  Others  will  be  here  shortly. 

All — What  shall  we  do?  Where  shall  we  go  now? 

Bulger — Go  to  Skedunk !  They  say  they  want  men  over 
there.  (He  pronounces  the  word  zvith  infinite  contempt.) 

Enter  the  dames  of  the  professors  in  antique  garb,  and  the 
zuives  of  the  instructors  in  the  nezvest  styles. 

The  Ladies — Perhaps  we  are  intruding. 

Bulger — Not  at  all,  ladies.  Sit  down. 

Mrs.  Heddie — We  have  been  having  a  little  meeting  of 
our  club. 

Mrs.  Digue — We  have  decided  to  act  for  our  husbands  in 
this  matter. 

Mrs.  Gassaway — They  are  always  so  much  taken  up  with 
other  things. 

Mrs.  Tart — We  have  got  so  into  the  habit  of  tending  to 
the  business  side  ourselves. 

Mrs.  Prater — So  we  have  come  to  make  terms  with  you, 
Mr.  Bulger. 

Mrs.  Druhl — As  I  always  say  to  Mr.  Druhl,  what  zvould 
a  professor  be  without  his  wife? 

Bulger — What  terms  am  I  offered? 

Mrs.  Heddie — ^Just  to  take  them  back,  Mr.  Bulger,  please. 

Bulger — I  can’t  do  it.  They’ve  resigned. 

Mrs.  Tart  (pushing  forward  Berry  and  Cherry) — Here 
are  Mr.  Tart’s  two  little  innocent  children. 

Cherry  Tart — I  will  sing  or  recite  any  time,  if  you  wish 
me  to,  mama. 
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Berry  Tart — Mama,  tell  them  that  bright  thing  that  I 
said  yesterday. 

Mrs.  Tart — You  won’t  be  hard-hearted,  Mr.  Bulger? 

Bulger — No,  ladies.  I  have  the  reputation  of  being  hard 
and  cold,  but  I  am  not.  I  have  really  too  much  sentiment  in 
my  nature.  It  would  be  better  for  me  if  I  had  less. 

The  Ladies  {among  themselves) — Mr.  Bulger  is  really  so 
nice ! 

Bulger  (to  the  Professors) — I  will  tell  you  what  I’ll 
do:  I  will  take  you  all  back  at  twenty  per  cent,  discount 
from  your  present  salaries.  Do  you  agree  to  that,  gentle¬ 
men? 

The  Ladies — They  agree. 

Bulger — In  addition,  you  must  throw  off  all  your  instruc¬ 
tors  without  warning,  and  tend  to  the  courses  yourselves. 
You  won’t  be  able  to  do  so  much  dish-washing  then!  {To 
the  ladies. )  Do  they  agree  to  that,  also  ? 

The  Professors — We  agree. 

Bulger — And  with  the  money  thus  released  we  shall  start 
in  at  once  to  erect  a  new  and  handsome  building  to  adorn  our 
campus. 

All  {faintly) — Hurrah! 

Delver — But  my  one  instructor,  poor  Mr.  Hope, — I  can 
not  turn  him  off,  and  I  will  not. 

Enter  Hope. 

Hope — Pardon  my  intruding.  I  am  in  something  of  a 
hurr}'. 

Bulger  {furious) — What  business  have  y  o  u  to  be  in  a 
hurry? — A  mere  instructor - 

Hope — No,  sir;  I’m  a  business  man  now. 

Bulger  {deferentially) — Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  didn’t 
know  that. 

Hope — Mr.  Markum,  of  Markum  &  Wait’s,  has  retired 
from  the  firm,  and  Mr.  Wait  has  just  asked  me  to  take  his 
place.  The  house  from  now  on  will  be  known  as  Wait  & 
Hope.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  solicit  the  patronage  of 
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my  former  colleagues.  But  interest  at  eight  per  cent,  will  be 
charged  on  all  accounts  over  ninety  days. 

Lucy  {coming  forward) — And  we  may  as  well  tell  you: 
Mr.  Hope  became  engaged  to  me  this  afternoon.  We  shall 
expect  to  see  you  all  at  our  wedding,  right  after  Commence¬ 
ment,  won’t  we,  dear  ? 

Bulger — And  so  everything  ends  happily  for  everybody. 

(Curtain) 

Henry  David  Gray 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University 
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THE  BIBLE  ^ 

What  England  would  have  been  if  the  Bible  had  never 
become  a  household  book  is  a  hypothetical  problem  for  the 
moral  philosopher;  and  if  we  ask  how  much  we  owe  to  the 
literary  excellence  of  our  translation,  that  question  is  not  a 
wholly  literary  one,  but  it  has  a  very  important  literary  aspect, 
of  which  we  may  venture  to  speak  without  intruding  upon 
morals  or  theology  or  the  field  of  esoteric  scholarship.  For 
three  hundred  years,  and  we  may  almost  say  from  the  date  of 
the  first  dissemination  of  Tindale’s  New  Testament,  the  aver¬ 
age  Englishman  has  been  subjected  to  an  influence  of  incal¬ 
culable  magnitude,  the  greater  because  he  has  been  unaware 
of  its  unusual  character;  for  the  Bible  that  he  has  read  and 
revered  has  not  only  more  beauty  than  any  other  vernacular 
rendering  that  any  other  nation  has  possest,  but  it  is  in 
its  vital  parts  more  beautiful  and  intimate  than  its  originals. 
Here  is  a  cause  of  all  manner  of  effects,  moral,  intellectual, 
and  esthetic.  In  mere  esthetic — that  the  book  which  has  been 
present  in  all  our  nurseries  and  schoolrooms  should  have  been 
the  best  conceivable  model  of  simple  style  and  natural  beauty, 
irresistibly  influencing  for  good  every  development  of  our 
literature,  and,  even  when  least  perceived,  still  by  con¬ 
trast  or  sympathy  persistently  attracting  everything  towards 
the  central  fitnesses  and  essential  forces  of  rightness — this  we 
must  recognize  to  be  a  piece  of  extravagant  good  fortune. 
As  for  the  moral  results,  in  estimating  these  it  must  not  be 
overlookt  that,  if  the  English  have  richly  profited  by  the 
possession  of  the  best  Bible  in  Europe,  they  must  have  the 
credit  of  having  produced  it;  and  that  the  same  love  and  devo¬ 
tion,  which  braved  martyrdom  to  make  it,  were  latent  also  in 
their  hearts  to  receive  it. 

^Reprinted  from  the  Literary  Supplement  of  the  London  Times. 
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It  was  genuine  enthusiasm  for  a  high  moral  ideal  which 
made  the  beauty.  If  Wyclif  and  his  associates  provided  the 
seed,  it  was  Tindale  and  Coverdale  who  raised  the  plant;  the 
revisers  of  i6ii  only  pruned  and  trained  it;  and  allowing 
everything  for  the  favor  of  the  time,  when  our  language  was 
just  arising  to  rival  all  antiquity  in  Shakspere,  and  when 
the  national  mind,  in  its  struggle  to  deliver  itself  from  an  age¬ 
long  bondage,  had  found  its  captains  and  fighting  men  in  a 
company  whose  faith  and  hope  were  fixt  in  the  “  written 
word  ” — yet,  allowing  for  these  conditions,  the  fact  that  a 
man  like  Coverdale  could  put  words  together  as  he  did  was 
worthy  to  be  included  in  the  doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration, 
and  the  feat  must  have  helped  not  a  little  to  confirm  that 
notion  in  the  common  mind.  While  Tindale  was  working 
alone  in  exile  there  was  no  promise  in  English  literature. 
Chaucer’s  light  had  set  in  darkness;  tho  he  had  died  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  he  was  not  so  easily  read 
as  he  is  today;  and  Wyclif ’s  Bible,  tho  more  vernacular  in 
style  than  Chaucer,  was  suffering  the  same  obsolescence. 
Shakspere,  without  whom  we  can  reckon  nothing,  was  un¬ 
born.  It  was  unforeseen  and  unimaginable  that  at  that  time 
a  book  should  arise  unmatched  in  the  world  for  its  beauties 
and  mastery  of  style. 

The  style  of  prose  eludes  differentiation  and  description; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  complex  and  intangible  of  all  phenomena 
that  invite  distinction,  but  its  history  in  western  Europe  offers 
a  simple  classification  into  two  main  divisions,  the  Ciceronian 
and  the  non-Ciceronian  or  Romantic.  These  terms  are  not 
satisfactory,  but  they  do  indicate  a  real  distinction.  Cicero, 
founding  himself  on  the  Greek  orators,  perfected  a  manner 
of  writing  which,  wherever  it  was  known,  affected  European 
literature.  Since  he  wrote  in  the  language  which  was  for  cen¬ 
turies  written  and-  spoken  by  all  the  learned  all  over  Europe, 
we  can  not  suppose  that  any  one  could  wholly  escape  from 
some  relics  of  his  tradition;  but  his  art  w’as  so  elaborate  that 
without  familiarity  and  practise  it  could  not  be  approached 
or  attempted;  and  it  is  so  far  removed  from  colloquial  speech 
and  untrained  expression  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible  and 
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repulsive  to  the  natural  man.  One  value  of  its  varnished  sur¬ 
face  is  that  it  subdues  and  harmonizes  the  most  refractory 
material,  and  can  even  beautify  the  abstract  and  scientific 
terms  which  are  so  obnoxious  to  the  pictorial  instinct  of  the 
Romantic  style.  One  may  say  of  a  whole  class  of  words 
and  phrases,  the  simple  speech-currency  and  direct  homely 
idioms,  which  are  the  basis  of  the  Romantic  prose,  that  they 
are  in  danger  of  losing  force  in  the  harmonizing  or  varnish¬ 
ing  process;  while  of  the  other  class,  the  more  abstract, 
learned,  indirect,  and  allusive  terms,  that  it  is  only  in  the 
elaborate  art  that  they  can  be  suitably  accommodated.  This 
then  makes  a  practical  distinction;  and  its  actual  significance 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  reception  which  Addison  and  his 
school  found  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Admiration  of  his 
apparent  art  led  people  to  say  that  English  prose  had  never 
been  written  before;  and  yet  no  one  would  contend  that  he, 
or  any  one  who  used  that  manner,  ever  wrote  anything  com¬ 
parable  to  the  beauty  of  the  best  parts  of  the  Bible,  or  was 
capable  of  approaching  it. 

Our  Bible,  then,  is  in  the  Romantic  style  of  prose;  and, 
comparing  our  literature  with  the  one  literature  in  the  world 
with  which  we  can  feel  pride  in  comparing  it,  we  may  say 
that  to  the  Greeks  Herodotus’s  history  held  something  like 
the  same  literary  position  as  our  Bible  holds  with  us — an 
early  and  inimitable  masterpiece  of  abounding  natural  grace, 
whose  simple  charm  set  it  above  the  reach  of  the  conscious 
rules  of  grammarians,  a  model  which  no  one  who  had  suffi¬ 
cient  taste  to  admire  would  attempt  to  rival. 

How  happy  would  a  man  be  could  he  imitate  Herodotus!  [writes 
Lucian].  I  do  not  say  in  all  his  perfections,  for  that  would  be  too  great 
a  wish;  but  either  in  the  beauty  of  his  discourse,  or  in  the  gravity  of 
his  sentences,  or  in  the  delicacy  of  his  lonique  tongue,  or  (to  be  short) 
in  a  thousand  other  advantages,  which  make  all  those  that  would  attempt 
it,  despairing,  drop  their  pens. 


We  have  even  this  delicacy  of  the  lonique  tongue  in  our 
Bible,  and  one  might  push  the  comparison  nearer;  for  Herod¬ 
otus’s  book  has  been  not  unfairly  described  as  a  theistic  per- 
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spective  of  accredited  events  from  the  Greek  point  of  view — 
a  story  of  Divine  predestiny,  making  the  world’s  history  to 
culminate  in  the  glory  of  Athens;  just  as  our  Bible  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Christian  origins,  culminating  in  the  foundation 
of  the  Church;  and  both  were  historically  justified.  But  our 
Bible,  matching  the  Greek  book  in  its  legendary  matter  and 
excursions  into  old-world  history,  is  much  more  poetic  and 
varied  than  Herodotus;  and  its  sources  being  more  original,  the 
documents  which  it  collects  are  far  richer  in  menial  attitudes 
and  literary  forms,  and  have  escaped  the  tincture  of  one  mind. 
Its  inspired  elevations  above  such  a  mean,  more  than  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  immoralities  and  sophistries  that  lapse  beneath 
it.  And  it  is  not  only  in  poetry  and  moral  inspiration  that 
Herodotus  is  outmatched,  for  even  in  naivete,  wherein  he  is 
sometimes  thought  to  have  exceeded,  he  is  quite  surpast. 
There  is  nothing  in  literature  to  compare  with  that  passage 
in  the  creation  where  it  is  said  that  when  God  had  created 
the  animals  he  “  brought  them  unto  Adam  to  see  what  he 
would  call  them/^ 

The  foreign  translations  and  vernacular  renderings  which 
aided  in  building  up  our  Bible  were  so  numerous,  and  its  own 
revisions  so  frequent  and  complicated,  that  any  detailed  ac¬ 
count  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  main  lines.  A  more  general 
view,  disregarding  the  complications,  is  forced  back  on  the 
essential  truth  that  we  owe  our  Bible  mainly  to  Tindale  and 
Coverdale.  The  skill  of  the  framers  of  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion  can  not  be  too  highly  praised,  but  they  were  inspired  by 
the  beauty  of  the  temple  that  had  been  already  raised;  and 
their  skill  was  that  of  sympathetic  and  learned  imitation,  their 
effort  to  bring  the  whole  up  to  the  standard  of  the  best.  The 
touches  made  by  their  best  committees  were  delicate  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  one  may  even  say  inimitable;  and  yet  if  Tindale’s  Gos¬ 
pels  of  1526  were  to  be  read  now  in  our  churches  we  should 
very  often  be  unaware  of  any  difference,  and  in  many  cases 
of  discrepance  we  can  see  that  we  should  have  become  as 
attached  to  the  older  as  we  are  to  the  later  version;  and  there 
are  some  cases  in  which  the  older  seems  the  better.  Tindale, 
who  worked  from  the  original  texts,  printed  the  whole  of  his 
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New  Testament,  and  left  his  MS.  of  the  Old,  as  far  (it  is 
said)  as  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles.  Coverdale,  who 
worked  chiefly  from  other  translations,  revised  Tindale,  and 
supplied  the  remainder.  “  The  Great  Bible,”  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  Authorized  Version,  is  Coverdale’s  revision  of 
his  first  complete  book.  But  even  in  this  skeleton  summary 
we  must  not  omit  the  fourteenth  century  translators,  whose 
early  and  forcible  English  was  the  essential  foundation  of 
everything,  and  no  doubt  a  familiar  and  influential  model  for 
Tindale,  who,  finding  the  main  lines  laid  down,  set  to  work 
in  the  right  method.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  verse  from 
Wyclifs  Gospels: — 

And  he  criede  and  seyde,  Fadir  Abraham  have  merci  on  me,  and  send 
Lazarus,  that  he  may  dippe  the  ende  of  his  fyngur  in  watir  and  kele 
my  tonge,  for  I  am  turmentid  in  this  flawme. 


Tindale  changed  ende  into  tippe.  In  these  days  of  cheap 
printing  it  would  be  well  if  Wyclif’s  Bible  of  1389  were 
published  for  the  general  use  of  those  who  read  Chaucer; 
for  it  ranks  as  high  among  the  incunabula  of  our  language. 

As  for  Coverdale’s  work,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  Psalms 
in  our  prayer-book  are  a  sample  of  it.  The  great  beauty  of 
their  speech-rhythms  and  their  easy  lyrical  tone  have  made 
them  universally  beloved.  Their  haphazard  recitation  is  a 
main  attraction  in  our  daily  ser\dces,  and  they  exhibit  well 
the  extraordinary  merits  of  this  translator.  He  is  comparable 
to  the  Frenchman  Amyot,  who,  not  being  himself  an  original 
author,  made  a  classic  in  his  translation  of  Plutarch,  ac¬ 
climatizing  the  somewhat  stiff  Greek  with  lively  Gallic  grace, 
and  endowing  his  native  language  with  happy  expressions. 
Here  is  a  specimen  from  Coverdale’s  Bible  of  1533: — 


Behold  thou  hast  herde  what  the  kynges  of  Assiria  have  done  unto  all 
londes,  and  how  they  damned  them,  and  shalt  thou  be  delyvered?  Have 
the  goddes  of  y®  Heithen  delyvered  them,  whom  my  father  destroyed, 
as  Gosan,  Haran,  Reseph,  and  the  children  of  Eden  which  were  at 
Thalassar?  Where  is  the  kynge  of  Hemath,  y®  kynge  of  Arphad,  &  the 
kynge  of  y®  cite  Sepharvaim,  Hena  and  Iva? 
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But  this  may  perhaps  be  from  Tindale’s  MS.  In  the  Great 
Bible  Coverdale  gets  rid  of  the  superfluous  first  and  (which 
was  absent  in  Wyclif),  reading  londes,  how  they  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed  them. 

A  book  that  has  been  put  together  in  such  a  manner  by 
different  translators,  who  used  various  sources,  and  revised 
their  own  and  each  other’s  work,  and  were  indiscriminately 
revised  by  outsiders,  can  not  have  that  literary  unity  which 
can  justly  forbid  further  revision,  nor  can  it  be  held  to  be 
so  perfect  as  to  be  incapable  of  amendment.  Even  those  who 
maintain  the  strong  position  that  the  Authorized  Version  is 
a  literary  monument  of  its  own  date,  which  should  not  be 
tampered  with,  can  be  fully  answered.  Revision  will  not  anni¬ 
hilate  the  book;  it  will  still  remain  in  the  series  of  old  Bibles, 
just  as  Tindale’s  Testament  remains;  it  will  merely  have  its 
own  revisions  and  successors,  as  he  has  his.  It  is  then  a 
practical  question  of  expediency;  we  have  to  consider  whether 
our  Bible  can  be  revised  without  detriment  to  its  literary 
beauty,  which  we  hold  to  be  as  valuable  to  the  Church  as  it 
is  to  the  scholarship  of  the  nation.  We  will  not  here  go  be¬ 
yond  this  general  proposition.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  language 
of  our  Bible  is  perfectly  intelligible,  and  that  its  antiquity  is 
of  the  greatest  service  in  keeping  the  people  in  touch  with 
our  older  classical  literature.  The  Elizabethan  Bible  is  the 
one  omnipresent  bond,  and  its  loss  would  be  irreparable.  Chil¬ 
dren  brought  up  to  read  it  are  already  alongside  Shakspere; 
and  we  should  jealously  guard  this  privilege  for  them;  re¬ 
membering,  too,  that  our  seventeenth  century  speech  is  far 
more  stable  than  anything  which  we  can  substitute  for  it. 
Like  the  Pyramids,  or  our  own  cathedrals,  its  monuments 
will  remain,  while  our  little  temporary  houses,  whose  fashions 
succeed  and  pass — tho  they  too  have  their  fated  evolutions — 
may  soon  be  as  out  of  date  as  anything  else.  If  our  democ¬ 
racy  should  be  educated  by  the  newspapers,  and  have  no  feel¬ 
ing  for  its  rich  inheritance  of  historical  literature,  and  be 
incapable  of  reading  it,  its  mind  will  be  like  the  architecture 
of  our  Victorian  suburbs  and  manufacturing  towns. 
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THE  NATIONAL  UNION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  ENG¬ 
LAND  AND  WALES 

The  National  Union  of  Teachers  of  England  and  Wales 
held  its  annual  conference  this  year  at  Aberystwyth,  Wales, 

April  17-20.  This  society,  which  is  “  neither  an  incorporated 
professional  institute  nor  a  trade  union,  but  combines  the  ) 

best  features  of  each,  with  certain  functions  peculiarly  its 
own,”  is  an  extremely  influential  body,  in  fact  the  most  power¬ 
ful  organization  of  teachers  in  the  world.  Beginning  with 
a  modest  group  of  four  hundred  in  1870,  it  now  enrolls  a 
membership  of  more  than  sixty-nine  thousand  teachers — 
nearly  three-quarters  of  all  the  certificated  teachers  in  the 
country.  The  conference  is  relatively  rarely  attended  by 
members  in  their  individual  capacity,  but  practically  all  the 
people  one  sees  there  are  sent  as  representatives  from  the  1 

various  local  associations,  in  accordance  with  a  formal  scheme 
of  representation.  Even  this  brings  together  a  gathering  of 
some  two  thousand  people.  Such  an  arrangement  has  mani¬ 
fest  advantages  over  the  rather  loose  way  in  which  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  our  own  National  Education  Association  are  conducted. 

In  the  English  organization,  every  member  of  the  union  has 
a  chance  to  vote  for  the  vice-president  and  the  treasurer,  the 
only  two  general  officers  to  be  chosen  by  the  whole  electorate 
(the  vice-president  of  one  year  becoming  ipso  facto  the  presi¬ 
dent  for  the  following  year),  and  as  many  members  of  the 
executive  committee  as  his  county  organization  is  entitled  to 
have.  At  the  same  time,  he  votes  on  the  place  for  holding 
the  next  conference.  Ballots  for  this  purpose  are  distributed 
thruout  the  organization  weeks  in  advance,  are  sent  in  to  the 
national  headquarters,  and  are  formally  counted  during  the 
conference  week.  Furthermore,  by  means  of  the  agenda 
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(this  year  a  printed  pamphlet  of  fifty  pages,  containing  the 
exact  wording  of  the  motions,  resolutions,  etc.,  that  were  to 
come  before  the  conference)  sent  out  to  each  official  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  conference  about  three  weeks  before  the  day  of 
assembling,  everybody  is  able  to  know  exactly  what  subjects 
are  coming  up  for  discussion.  These  agenda  are  prepared 
by  the  executive  committee,  the  order  being  determined  by 
the  expression  of  opinion  of  the  local  unions.  Once  deter¬ 
mined,  it  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  conference  to 
change  this  order. 

This  year,  the  discussion  of  the  so-called  Holmes  Circular 
occupied  the  major  part  of  the  attention  at  the  public  sessions. 
This  is  not  surprizing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  educational 
England  has  been  fairly  seething  with  this  question  during 
the  last  month.  In  January,  1910,  a  circular  marked  “  strictly 
confidential,”  and  purporting  to  be  from  the  pen  of  one  Mr. 
Holmes,  then  chief  government  inspector  for  elementary 
schools,  was  sent  out  among  the  central  government  inspectors 
all  over  England.  In  substance,  it  suggested  that  these  inspect¬ 
ors  should,  as  far  as  possible,  use  their  influence  to  see  that 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  were  appointed  to  the  positions 
as  local  inspectors.  Furthermore,  this  document  made  most 
general  and  sweeping  charges  against  the  fitness  of  teachers 
who  had  come  up  thru  the  elementary  school  system,  to  serve 
as  inspectors  over  the  same  schools.  One  can  readily  imagine 
the  storm  of  indignation  aroused  among  the  elementary  school 
people  at  reading:  “Apart  from  the  fact  that  elementary 
teachers  are,  as  a  rule,  uncultured,  and  imperfectly  educated, 
and  that  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  are  creatures  of  tradi¬ 
tion  and  routine,  ...”  In  contrasting  the  ex-elementary 
school  teachers  with  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  graduate,  the 
circular  went  on  to  state :  “  The  inspector  of  the  Public 

School  and  ’Varsity  type  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
look  at  elementary  education  from  the  point  of  view  of  com¬ 
plete  detachment,  and  therefore  of  being  able  to  handle  these 
problems  with  freshness  and  originality.” 

Even  granting  that  this  was  a  confidential  document,  it 
seems  most  unfortunate  that  the  Education  Department 
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should  ever  have  allowed  such  a  criticism  of  some  of  its  most 
faithful  servants  to  be  scattered  in  a  hundred  places  all  over 
the  country.  The  elementary  teacher  naturally  has  not  had 
many  of  the  advantages  of  the  university  man,  but  the  ex¬ 
treme  ignorance  of  most  of  the  university  men,  not  only  of 
the  problems,  aims,  and  purposes  of  the  elementary  school, 
but  also  of  any  sound  theory  of  educational  philosophy  and 
practise,  would  seem  to  be  a  far  greater  defect  as  far  as 
inspecting  the  work  of  the  elementary  school  is  concerned. 
One  has  only  to  read  the  pages  of  a  recent  book  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  these  same  government  inspectors  to  under¬ 
stand  how  these  officials  secure  their  appointments  and  to 
note  their  general  lack  of  qualification  for  the  duties  that 
devolve  upon  them.  Furthermore,  the  evident  partizanship 
for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  antagonized  not  only  all  the 
elementary  school  people,  but  also  estranged  the  holders  of 
London,  Manchester,  and  other  modern  university  degrees, 
who  by  implication  were  likewise  classed  as  incompetent. 

In  justice  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Right  Honorable  Walter  Runciman,  M.P.,  it  should  be  stated 
that  he  has  repudiated  the  circular,  declared  that  the  ideas 
contained  therein  do  not  represent  his  policy,  and  has 
attempted  to  recall  all  the  existing  copies  of  the  document. 
But  inasmuch  as  he  still  exonerates  his  subordinates  from 
all  blame,  he  has  aroused  the  enmity  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  elementary  teachers.  So  deep-seated  is  this  feeling  that 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  appeased  without  some  living 
sacrifice. 

The  storm  of  criticism  that  has  been  heaped  upon  the 
central  education  authority  in  the  columns  of  the  ministerial 
as  w'ell  as  the  opposition  press  during  the  last  month  came 
to  a  natural  climax  in  the  conference  hall  at  Aberystwyth  last 
week.  More  than  one  speaker  openly  charged  the  Board  of 
Education  and  more  especially  the  permanent  secretary  of 
that  body  with  pursuing  a  consistent  plan  of  procedure  that 
tended  to  limit  more  and  more  the  educational  opportunity 
of  the  graduate  of  the  elementary  school.  At  times  the  con¬ 
ference  hall  buzzed  like  a  hive  of  angry  bees.  The  discussion 
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— it  can  hardly  be  characterized  as  a  debate,  for  all  the 
speeches  were  upon  one  side — took  rather  more  than  half  the 
time  of  the  public  sessions.  The  passage  of  the  resolution 
in  condemnation  of  the  practise  of  issuing  secret  circulars, 
and  of  the  general  attitude  of  the  permanent  secretary  toward 
the  elementary  school  graduates,  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
from  the  start.  The  union  already  has  under  way  plans  for 
holding  public  meetings,  issuing  pamphlets,  and  organizing 
a  campaign  thruout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England  and 
Wales  in  support  of  the  resolution  of  the  conference. 

Aside  from  one  unsuccessful  and  very  bitter  fight  over  the 
motion  to  consider  the  question  of  lending  the  moral  support 
of  the  conference  toward  furthering  the  movement  for  woman 
suffrage,  the  only  other  subject  that  received  extended  con¬ 
sideration  was  the  resolution  directed  toward  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  superannuation  provisions  for  members  of  the 
teaching  profession. 

One  is  imprest  with  the  lack  of  attention  given  to  peda¬ 
gogical  or  administrative  questions  at  such  a  gathering.  In¬ 
deed,  except  for  some  suggestions  along  this  line  contained 
in  the  president’s  address,  there  was  hardly  a  mention  of 
problems  of  this  sort.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  several 
of  the  score  or  more  of  resolutions  past  most  perfunctorily 
in  the  closing  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the  business  session  did 
have  some  bearing  upon  this  aspect  of  educational  activity. 
Nevertheless,  thruout  its  forty  years’  existence,  the  union  has 
constantly  and  consistently  thrown  the  weight  of  its  influence 
upon  the  side  of  educational  progress,  and  not  a  little  of  the 
educational  advance  of  England  during  these  years  has  been 
due  to  its  efforts. 

The  fact  that  the  conference  was  a  parliamentary  body 
rather  than  an  educational  convention  may  go  far  toward 
accounting  for  the  uniformity  of  excellence  attained  by  the 
speakers.  Under  the  standing  orders  adopted  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  session,  whereby  the  mover  of  a  resolution  was 
allowed  ten  minutes  in  which  to  present  his  case  and  the 
seconder  five  minutes,  the  conference  escaped  being  bored  by 
any  long-winded,  tiresome  enthusiast.  Continuations  could 
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always  be  obtained  if  the  conference  really  wanted  to  hear 
further.  The  number  of  extensions  so  granted,  in  one  or 
two  instances,  as  many  as  three,  bears  strong  evidence  of  the 
ability  of  the  speakers.  Most  of  them,  of  course,  were  old 
campaigners  who  had  weathered  many  a  storm,  both  in  their 
local  unions  and  in  previous  conferences,  and  who  had  risen 
to  their  present  positions  thru  the  operation  of  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  United  States  during  the  ascendency  of  the 
little  red  schoolhouse,  English  social  and  political  life  today 
seems  to  offer  far  wider  opportunities  for  the  development  of 
public  speaking  ability. 

Like  our  own  National  Education  Association,  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers  is  this  year  having  its  first  experience  with 
a  woman  presiding  officer.  Miss  Isabel  Cleghorn,  the  head¬ 
mistress  of  a  Sheffield  elementary  school,  is  the  new  president. 
She  succeeded  admirably  in  presiding  over  the  stormy  and  at 
times  rather  unruly  sessions  of  the  week,  which  were  often 
strenuous  enough  to  try  the  most  experienced  parliamentarian. 

One  very  interesting  feature  of  the  conference  was  the  re¬ 
unions  of  the  graduates  of  the  training  colleges.  Old  Boys’  (or 
as  they  are  more  familiarly  called.  Old  B’s)  associations. 
Each  of  these  smokers  brought  together  upwards  of  a  hundred 
Old  B’s,  and  the  evening  past  all  too  quickly  with  songs, 
stories,  and  recollections  of  the  life  at  the  old  school.  Even 
the  casual  visitor  from  over  the  sea  was  quickly  made  to  feel 
quite  like  an  adopted  son  of  the  institution. 

When  one  noted  upon  the  agenda  that  deputations  were 
present  from  the  General  Federation  of  Belgian  Teachers,  the 
Swiss  Teachers’  Union,  the  Swedish  Teachers’  Association, 
the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland,  and  two  organizations 
of  Irish  teachers,  one  could  not  help  regretting  that  the 
National  Education  Association  of  America  was  not  offi¬ 
cially  represented  in  some  way.  This  feeling  was  rendered 
all  the  more  acute  when  the  following  resolution  was  past 
unanimously : 


Conference  gladly  adds  its  voice  to  the  approval  so  generally  given  to 
the  proposals  for  extended  international  arbitration,  initiated  by  the 
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President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  expresses  the  desire  that  members  of  the  Union  will  use,  as  far 
as  is  practicable,  such  opportunities  as  schools  provide  for  the  inculcation 
of  international  peace  and  good  will. 

Miss  Stevens,  the  headmistress  of  a  London  County  Council 
girls’  school,  who  is  to  speak  at  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  at  San  Francisco  this  summer,  was  authorized 
to  carry  “  fraternal  greetings  to  their  brethren  across  the  sea, 
and  also  by  her  lips  convey  to  them  assurance  of  their  intense 
desire  that  peace  should  prevail  between  the  two  great  na¬ 
tions.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  permanent  relations  of  a  most  cordial 
character  may  be  established  between  these  two  great  educa¬ 
tional  organizations,  for  altho  methods  and  practises,  and  to 
a  less  extent  ideas  and  ideals  in  the  schools  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  may  differ,  yet  after  all  they  have  much  in  common,  and 
they  are  both  working  for  the  good  of  the  child  and  for  the 
perpetuation  of  their  own  national  integrity. 

Frederick  Ernest  Farrington 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 
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INTRA-NATIONAL  EXCHANGE  OF  TEACHERS  " 

Foreign  academic  interchange  is  the  contagion  of  the  hour. 
Exchange  of  university  professors  with  France,  Germany,  and 
some  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  already  exists;  similar 
exchange  with  England,  Mexico,  the  South  American  repub¬ 
lics  and  Japan  is  being  eagerly  and  earnestly  planned,  and 
presently  we  shall  no  doubt  have  exchange  relations  with 
China,  Australia,  and  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Secondary 
school  teachers  have  for  a  number  of  years  been,  and  now  are, 
very  successfully  exchanged  with  Prussia,  the  Rhodes  scholar¬ 
ships  constantly  maintain  190  foreign  students  at  Oxford;  the 
Alliance  Frangaise,  ever  alert,  is  incessantly  acting  as  inter¬ 
mediary  between  French  and  American  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing;  exchange  of  students  between  this  and  various  other  coun¬ 
tries  is  being  energetically  advocated;  and  the  latest  develop¬ 
ment,  I  understand,  is  the  exchange  of  Fellows — some,  indeed, 
of  the  feminine  persuasion.  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
baseball  team  went  to  Japan  to  play  a  series  of  university  games 
in  Tokio,  and  now  a  nine  of  Japanese  students  is  planning  a 
return  series  with  the  University  of  Chicago,  on  the  latter’s 
grounds,  and  with  Princeton.  In  Switzerland  families  even 
exchange  their  children  for  periods  to  enable  them  to  learn 
the  foreign  language.  Verily,  vigorous  proportions  for  a 
stripling  of  an  idea  so  young!  But  most  of  this,  after  all,  is 
not  primarily  from  an  educational  motive.  The  hope  for  the 
peace  of  the  nations  seems  to  lie  just  now  wrapt  up  in  the 
swaddling  clothes  of  academic  amenities.  International  en¬ 
tentes  cordiales  and  political  rapprochements  are  hoped  for  and 
based  on  sweet  and  pleasant  personal  relations  with  individual 

‘  This  article  was  completed  before  I  had  any  knowledge  of  Harvard’s 
interesting  plan  of  professorial  exchange  with  four  of  the  smaller 
Western  colleges,  which  has  just  been  announced. 
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scholars  and  savants  sojourning  for  a  time,  by  grace  of  ex¬ 
change,  in  foreign  lands.  A  sure  and  swift  panacea  for  ethnic 
divergencies,  religions  differences,  political  discords,  as  well 
as  for  academic  problems  has  suddenly  been  discovered  in 
the  professorial  exchange.  And  surely  there  is  no  one  who 
does  not  sincerely  wish  well  to  the  exchange  of  professors,  and 
who  does  not  devoutly  hope  and  pray  that  the  fondest  hopes 
and  the  most  cherished  expectations  placed  in  its  political  suc¬ 
cess  may  be  abundantly  and  speedily  realized.  But  still,  how¬ 
ever  great  a  political  factor  the  missionary  may  be,  the  mis¬ 
sionary’s  true  mission  is  not  to  subjugate  and  subdue,  but  to 
convert;  and  no  matter  how  potent  a  figure  in  international 
relations  the  professor  may  turn  out  to  be,  the  chief  business 
of  the  teacher  is,  after  all,  to  teach,  and  any  agency,  however 
desirable  and  good  in  itself,  that  does  not  extend  opportunity 
for,  and  promote,  this  real  business,  is  doomed  to  failure — 
pedagogically  at  least. 

By  a  strange,  but  inevitable  psychological  law,  human  inter¬ 
est  always  attaches  first  to  the  most  remote  objects  and  only 
later,  and  by  gradual  degrees,  takes  up  those  more  proximate. 
Astronomy  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  psychology  one  of  the 
most  recent  of  the  sciences.  The  etymologies  of  remote  words 
in  foreign  languages  are  carefully  conned  and  remembered, 
while  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  our  most  common  family 
names  remains  a  terra  incognita — indeed  the  very  thought 
that  they  might  have  an  intelligible  meaning  never  dawns  upon 
our  minds.  So,  too,  if  we  wish  to  investigate  a  problem,  we 
usually  begin  by  studying  around  and  about  it ;  and  most  great 
discoveries  and  inventions  were  made  indirectly  and  by  acci¬ 
dent.  Columbus  was  seeking  the  northwest  passage  and  found 
America;  Bertold  Schwarz  was  searching  after  gold  and  dis¬ 
covered  gunpowder.  By  the  operation  of  this  same  law,  it 
seems  to  me,  we  have  strangely  failed  to  hit  upon  the  point 
of  real  pedagogical  value  in  the  exchange  idea,  and  I  propose 
to  suggest  in  this  article  a  phase  of  it,  which,  if  properly  put 
into  operation,  is  fraught  with  almost  unlimited  possibilities  of 
peculiar  advantage,  namely,  the  free  exchange  and  easy  migra¬ 
tion,  within  our  own  country,  of  teachers  of  all  ranks,  from 
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the  highest  to  the  lowest,  tho  the  greatest  good,  I  take  it, 
would  accrue  from  the  W anderschaft  of  teachers  in  the 
schools. 

This  idea  is  not  altogether  new.  The  several  summer 
schools  at  our  universities,  notably  the  Summer  Quarter  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  give  pretty  wide  scope  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  what  I  have  in  mind.  A  fairly  large  number  of  the 
faculty  are,  while  not  by  exchange,  yet  by  appointment,  visit¬ 
ing  members  of  other  college  faculties — indeed  at  Chicago  the 
Summer  Quarter  has  come  to  be  a  sort  of  “  trying  out  ”  of 
prospectively  new  members  of  the  regular  Chicago  faculty. 
A  still  closer  approximation  existed  in  those  palmy  days  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  when  that  lusty  young  giant,  a 
true  and  veritable  “  educational  trust,”  was  absorbing,  and 
surrounding  itself  with,  affiliated  schools  and  cooperating  col¬ 
leges  thruout  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  beyond;  was 
standardizing  their  work  and  its  requirements;  and  was  able 
to  send  an  instructor  to  Kalamazoo  College,  in  Michigan,  one 
year,  transfer  that  same  man  the  year  following  to  Bradley 
Polytechnic,  in  Peoria,  Ill.,  or  reach  even  farther  north, 
and  much  farther  south,  in  its  operations.  In  those  days,  it 
was  possible,  and  was  often  actually  done,  that  a  regular  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chicago  University  faculty  would  replace  his  winter 
quarters’  teaching  at  Chicago  by  instructing  at  John  B.  Stet¬ 
son  University  at  De  Land,  Fla.,  to  the  great  comfort  of 
the  professor  and  the  equally  great  advantage  of  Stetson  Uni¬ 
versity  and  its  students,  and  all  this  without  any  upheaval  of 
any  kind:  the  professor’s  service  and  salary  went  on  unmo¬ 
lested,  without  change  or  interruption.  He  simply  tempo¬ 
rarily  transferred  his  field  of  operation  from  the  storms  of 
wintry,  icebound  Chicago  to  the  balmy  zephyrs  of  sun-kist, 
orange-blossomed  Florida.  In  return,  some  member  of  the 
Stetson  faculty  spent  the  quarter  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  which  possest  for  him  many  compensatory  features  of 
advantage,  counterbalancing  the  rigors  of  Chicago’s  proverbi¬ 
ally  bad  climate.  Both  of  these  men,  like  their  other  Chicago 
colleagues,  who,  by  saving  up  vacations,  spent  six  months  in 
Europe  every  second  year,  returned  to  their  work  elated,  re- 
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freshed,  invigorated,  enlarged.  It  was  like  a  fresh  breath 
from  the  woods  or  the  mountains  for  us  students  to  be  under 
these  men  upon  their  return  from  such  a  sojourn.  A  more 
recent  case  is  that  of  Professor  Grant  Showerman  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  who  spent  a  year  in  academic  resi¬ 
dence  at  Princeton,  to  the  mutual  delight  and  advantage  of 
“  both  the  contracting  parties,”  as  he  graphically  describes  in 
the  December,  1905,  number  of  the  Educational  Review 
under  the  title  “  Eastern  education  thru  Western  eyes.” 

We  Americans,  for  all  our  travel,  mostly  European,  and 
for  all  our  vaunted  open-mindedness,  are  extremely  provincial. 
We  know  surprizingly  little  about  our  own  country,  and  do 
not  manifest  any  insuperable  desire  to  learn  more.  Except 
for  our  trips  to  Europe,  which  are  often  calculated  to  enhance 
rather  than  to  shatter  our  provincialism,  we  travel  very  little 
for  enlightenment  or  culture.  And  our  schools  and  colleges 
are  the  very  citadels  and  strongholds  of  this  conservatism. 
Our  university  professors  migrate  far  less  than  their  European 
colleagues,  especially  those  in  Germany.  Promotion  there 
comes  almost  invariably  in  the  form  of  a  call  from  another 
university,  and  rarely  occurs  within  the  same  university. 
With  us,  a  full  career,  without  absence  or  interruption,  from 
college  undergraduate  to  full  professor  in  one  institution  is 
not  unusual.  The  promising  students  are  watched  and 
selected,  awarded  fellowships  and  otherwise  helped  thru  their 
graduate  course,  given  positions  on  the  faculty,  and  allowed 
to  work  up.  Dr.  Slosson  in  his  recent  book  on  American 
universities  wisely  recommends  a  change  of  college  at  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year,  which  is  the  ideal  of  many  edu¬ 
cators.  Pedagogically  such  a  system  would  be  most  desirable. 
The  difficulty  of  getting  it  introduced  shows  that  our  colleges 
are  attended  not  primarily  for  pedagogical  advantage,  but  are 
largely  dominated  by  social  ideals,  athletic  interests,  and  other 
kindred  aims — with  boundless,  almost  blind,  loyalty  lurking  in 
the  background  and  overshadowing  all.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions,  migration  is  wellnigh  out  of  the  question.  Just  think 
what  it  would  mean  if  Yale’s  crack  quarterback  or  most 
promising  pitcher  should  decide  to  enter  Harvard  at  the  end 
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of  his  sophomore  year,  or  Cornell’s  best  stroke  go  to  Syracuse, 
or  Pennsylvania,  in  the  middle  of  his  college  career!  And 
fraternity  connections,  residence  attachments,  and  other  col¬ 
lege  ties  are  no  less  inimical  to  migration.  So  far  from  foster¬ 
ing  migration,  we  are  more  and  more  committing  ourselves  to 
the  custom  of  a  “  family  university  ”  where,  generation  after 
generation,  all  the  college  members  of  the  family  attend  with 
religious  regularity.^  Yet  no  one  can  reasonably  question 
the  undeniable  advantages  of  university  migration.  Whether, 
and  how  far,  Germany’s  qualities  of  leadership  are  traceable 
to  this  habit,  or  Japan’s  phenomenal  rise  is  due  to  the  world¬ 
wide  wandering  of  her  students,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine.  Certainly  such  migration  is  anything  but  a  deterrent 
to  alertness  and  to  a  snappy,  alive,  racy,  national  tempera¬ 
ment. 

This  provincialism  of  ours  manifests  itself  thruout  our  lives. 
Unless  our  parents,  by  our  peculiar  tendency  to  extremes,  are 
globe  trotters,  we  are  likely  to  spend  the  school  season  at 
home,  interrupted  by  an  occasional  visit  or  a  short  trip,  and 
our  vacations  at  some  summer  resort,  as  exclusive  as  our 
purses  will  permit,  and  usually  the  same  one,  year  after  year. 
Our  school  is  again  chosen,  unless  it  be  a  public  school,  as 
high  up  the  scale  of  exclusiveness  as  our  finances  will  war¬ 
rant,  and  the  school,  once  determined  upon,  is  not  only  the 
one  at  which  we  remain  to  take  the  full  course,  but  our 
brothers  and  our  best  friends  will  also  be  there.  Equally  so 
the  college.  We  are  likely  to  attend  our  father’s  college,  if 
that  is  possible,  and  the  college,  once  selected,  is  ours  for  good 
and  all  with  loyalty  to  death.  Any  thought  of  changing  to 
another  would  be  perfidious.  Then  follow  the  confining 
activities  of  business  or  professional  life,  and  the  wall  of 
provincialism  is  complete.  Some  professions  and  some  indi¬ 
viduals,  it  is  true,  are  more  free  and  happy  in  this  respect, 
and  American  women,  on  the  whole,  fare  far  better  than  their 

2  In  saying  this  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  fine  spirit  of  noble  devotion, 
lofty  idealism,  and,  frequently,  of  actual  self-sacrifice  that  underlies  and 
engenders  our  usuage,  nor  do  I  forget  its  many  compensatory  advan¬ 
tages.  But  I  am  here  concerned  only  with  pedagogical  effectiveness. 
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husbands  and  brothers.  But  in  the  main,  I  think,  I  have 
given  the  facts  in  the  case. — Now  this  need  not  be  so.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  to  the  same  exclusive  summer  resort  year 
after  year;  the  boy  need  not  confine  himself  to  one  school 
or  college  (one  young  man  of  my  acquaintance  spent  one 
of  his  four  consecutive  college  years  in  the  Middle  West,  one 
in  California,  one  in  Florida,  and  one  in  New  England — and 
then  took  his  law  course  at  Chicago) ;  we  can  travel  in  our 
own  country,  if  we  choose  to.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  know  our  own  cities,  our  own  art  galleries,  our 
own  libraries,  and  our  own  mountains  and  lakes  just  as  well 
as  we  do  those  of  Europe.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  do  not.  We 
do  little  culture  travel  in  our  own  country  on  railroads,  less 
by  automobile  and  bicycle,  and  none  on  foot.  The  European 
has  a  great  advantage  over  us  in  this  respect.  From  his  early 
childhood,  his  parents  and  teachers  take  him  on  expeditions 
to  places  of  interest;  later  he  spends  his  vacations  taking 
great  bicycle  or  foot  tours  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
or,  if  an  artizan,  spends  years,  frequently,  in  his  journeyman 
wanderings;  as  a  student,  he  migrates  freely,  attending  at 
least  two,  or  three,  or  four  different  universities;  then  follow 
the  army  service  and  maneuvers,  which  again  take  him  to  all 
parts  of  his  country;  and,  finally,  even  his  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  life  is  not  allowed  to  become  as  absorbing  as  ours. 
It  is  not  necessary,  thus,  that  we  should  be  provincial,  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  we  are,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall 
change  our  established  habits  of  life.  How  shall  we 
mend  matters,  and  what  shall  we  do  about  it?  If  the 
mountain  will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  must  go 
to  the  mountain.  If  the  pupils  will  not  travel  and  the 
students  will  not  migrate,  the  teachers  must — and  well 
they  can,  and  right  gladly  they  will.  This  country  is  not  only 
enormously  large,  but  exceedingly  diversified,  and,  broadly 
speaking,  the  different  sections  are  cheerfully  ignorant  of 
one  another.  What  does  the  Northerner  really  know  of  the 
South,  or  .the  New  Englander  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the 
New  Yorker  of  New  Orleans,  or  the  Pennsylvanian  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  znce  versa?  Now,  we  can  not  all  begin  to 
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traverse  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  any  more  than 
we  could  all  start  suddenly  to  visit  Europe,  but  we  can  help 
to  make  it  possible  for  some  of  us  to  do  so,  and  those  should 
be  chosen  who  can  do  so  most  easily,  those  who  by  preparation 
and  temperament  would  get  most  out  of  the  experience,  and, 
finally,  those  who  can  afterward  most  fully  disseminate  their 
impressions.  Moreover,  a  short  sightseeing  tour  is  not 
enough.  Residence  with  a  full  opportunity  to  get  steeped  in 
the  new  environment  is  necessary.  Teaching  is  the  only  pro¬ 
fession  that  can  migrate  readily,  that  can  carry  its  work  with 
it,  transfer  it,  and  take  it  up  without  loss  or  injury  anywhere 
that  conditions  are  uniform.  And  college  courses  and  school 
programs  are  now  so  standardized  as  to  be  practically  identical 
the  country  over.  An  instructor  or  student  can  change  from 
Harvard  to  the  University  of  California,  or  from  the  public 
schools  of  Seattle  to  those  of  New  York  without  a  wrench, 
and  with  loss  of  very  little  time  and  energy.  Furthermore, 
the  teacher  personally  is  usually  not  so  firmly  rooted  as  his 
neighbor  of  another  calling.  He  is  used  to  travel  during 
his  vacations,  he  is  adaptable,  and  springs  with  considerable 
facility  from  one  abode  to  another. — As  for  a  central  bureau 
to  take  charge  of,  and  direct,  this  exchange  of  professors  and 
teachers,  which  would  be  necessary,  we  are  now  more  than 
amply  supplied  with  such.  The  several  Carnegie,  Rockefel¬ 
ler,  and  Sage  Foundations,  Institutions,  and  Funds,  very  well 
could,  and  certainly  gladly  would,  undertake  this  work,  as 
indeed  now  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  is  the  agency,  on  the  American  side,  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  secondary  school  teachers  between  Prussia  and  the 
United  States.  Besides,  there  are  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  at  Washington,  the  National  Education  Association, 
and  other  similar  organizations  within  whose  sphere  it  would 
naturally  fall. 

Would  the  teachers  take  kindly  to  the  idea;  would  they 
respond  and  accept  exchange  positions  remote  from  home? 
The  most  emphatic  answer  to  this  question  is  the  fact  that 
when  the  Prussian  exchange  opportunity  was  offered,  far 
more  American  teachers  responded  than  did  schools,  and. 
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with  the  exception  of  a  single  year,  this  preponderance  of 
teachers  has  been  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
American  exchange  teacher  is  obliged  to  sacrifice  his  salary, 
must  meet  all  his  own  expenses,  receiving  from  the  Prussian 
government  only  a  sum  considered  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost 
of  modest  living  expenses,  while  his  Prussian  colleague  re¬ 
ceives  from  his  government  leave  of  absence  with  pay  and 
the  expense  of  travel,  and  from  the  American  school  to  which 
he  is  accredited,  a  sum  for  board,  usually  fifty  dollars  a 
month; — and  an  equally  emphatic  answer  is  the  fact  that  as 
many  as  thirty  thousand  teachers  annually  attend  the 
National  Education  Association  meeting,  and  invariably 
regret,  on  the  day  of  their  departure,  that  they  must  leave. 
It  would  be  flattering  indeed  to  the  speakers  on  the  National 
Education  Association  programs  if  they  could  cajole  them¬ 
selves  into  believing  that  these  multitudes  took  their  long  trips 
in  order  to  hear  them;  but  these  same  speakers  are  the  very 
ones  who  best  know  that  the  attraction  is  something  quite 
different.  These  teachers  want  to  see  Boston,  and  New  Eng¬ 
land,  or  Milwaukee,  Denver,  or  San  Francisco,  and  their 
environs,  about  which  they  have  been  hearing  and  reading  so 
much.  And,  yet,  who  can  acquaint  himself  with  these  in  the 
short  time  they  have  at  their  disposal,  and  during  the  summer 
when  much  that  is  best  in  them  can  not  be  seen  or  observed 
at  all  ?  Give  a  teacher  in  Wisconsin,  or  Arizona,  or  Georgia, 
an  opportunity  to  spend  a  whole  year  in  Boston,  New  York, 
or  Philadelphia,  as  exchange  teacher  without  loss  of  time  or 
salary — why,  the  thought  of  it  would  make  her  heart  leap  to 
her  throat  for  rapture!  And  many  a  Boston,  New  York,  or 
Philadelphia  teacher  would  equally  value  a  return  opportunity, 
and  many  an  one  of  them  might  well  accept  it  to  the  distinct 
advantage  of  her  health,  both  physical  and  mental.  And 
what  an  awakening  and  inspiration  it  would  mean!  Trans¬ 
planting,  as  every  gardener  and  Methodist  knows,  is  often 
very  beneficial.  Like  lettuce,  some  teachers  and  some  Metho¬ 
dist  ministers  fail  to  form  a  head  without  it.  Seriously  speak¬ 
ing,  intellectual  transplanting  tends  mightily  to  alertness, 
acuteness,  to  vivifying,  energizing;  and  whatever  drawbacks 
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the  Methodist  system  may  have,  it  has  certainly  kept  Metho¬ 
dist  ministers  out  of  ruts.  Besides,  more  than  that  of  any 
other  profession  teachers’  work  is  nerve-racking.  Nothing 
more  salubrious  for  the  overworked  teacher  could  be  imagined 
than  an  occasional  opportunity  for  travel  and  change  of 
environment,  which  this  contemplated  teachers’  exchange 
would  afford.  No,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  teachers  would 
show  a  ready  response.  They  would  be  eager  and  quick  to 
avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  of  exchange  which  would 
not  involve  the  trials  of  a  foreign  language  and  the  per¬ 
plexities  of  an  alien  civilization,  mode  of  life,  and  dinner- 
table.  They  would  consider  it  a  privilege,  a  prerogative,  a 
reward,  one  of  the  especially  attractive  features  of  the  pro¬ 
fession;  it  would  probably  prove  to  be  a  fine  and  special  in¬ 
ducement  attracting  people  toward  teaching. 

The  teaching  profession  is  underpaid,  and  that  in  the 
schools  is  despised  to  boot,  and  is  being  eschewed  more  and 
more.  School  boards  and  those  in  authority  find  themselves 
under  necessity  of  devising  all  kinds  of  inducements  to  obtain 
and  hold  good  teachers,  in  the  form  of  higher  salaries,  perma¬ 
nence  of  tenure,  pensions,  leaves  of  absence,  less  exacting 
requirements,  more  agreeable  surroundings,  and  many  un¬ 
usual  perquisites.  In  college  work,  a  certain  recompense  for 
inadequate  salaries  is  found  in  the  honor  and  social  position 
attaching  to  a  professorship.  The  story  of  the  wife  of  the 
Harvard  President  who  assured  a  friend  that  her  husband’s 
remuneration  consisted  only  in  small  part  in  money,  is  too 
well  known  to  need  repetition.  No  such  recompense  exists 
for  the  teacher.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  give  to  him  a  sub¬ 
stantial  and  valued  reward  and  to  add  an  attraction  of  a  valu¬ 
able  and  tangible  nature  to  the  profession  without  expense 
or  difficulty,  a  kind  of  “  unearned  increment  ”  which  would, 
moreover,  enlarge  the  capacity  and  enhance  the  value  of  every 
one  of  them.  Would  it  not  be  both  desirable  and  wise  to 
show  this  appreciation  and  give  this  recognition  to  the  over¬ 
worked  and  underpaid  teacher,  a  recognition  which  would, 
at  the  same  time,  prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  school  and 
community? 
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But  the  profession  of  teaching  is  not  only,  as  I  have  said, 
the  most  loosely  rooted,  it  is  also  the  one  most  easy  to  get 
into  ruts.  The  teacher  is  constantly  dealing  with  minds  less 
developed  and  inferior  to  his  own.  Mental  dwarfing  and 
stagnation  are  his  greatest  and  most  insidious  dangers. 
Travel  and  a  new  environment  are  the  most  effective  antidotes, 
and  it  is  precisely  these  that  the  exchange  would  afford.  A 
devitalized  and  languishing  teacher  would  return  quickened 
and  animated,  and  could  put  to  use  at  once  this  new  knowl¬ 
edge  and  enlarged  scope  of  vision.  Not  only  in  the  classes 
in  geography,  history,  and  civil  government  would  this  come 
into  play;  her  formal  talks  would  reflect  it,  her  conversations 
and  chats  would  teem  with  it.  The  supremely  important  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  teacher  in  molding  the  fiber  of  the  nation  has  al¬ 
ways  been  admitted.  The  astounding  and  monumental  mili¬ 
tary  victories  of  the  German  army  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
have  been  credited  directly  to  the  German  schoolmasters. 
Yet,  but  few,  very,  very  few  fully  realize  and  appreciate  the 
transcendent  and  ever-growing  part  in  training  character  and 
manhood,  as  well  as  in  cultivating  the  mind,  that  now  falls 
to  the  teacher,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  more  and  more. 
The  influence  of  the  parents  and  of  the  home  is  admittedly 
declining  by  leaps  and  bounds,  where  it  is  not  already  nil — 
indeed  often  worse  than  nil,  being  positively  deleterious.  The 
Church  confesses  its  waning  power,  in  especial  with  the  young 
people.  What  the  parents,  the  lyceum  lecturers,  the  debat¬ 
ing  societies  and  forums,  and  young  people’s  clubs  used  to 
do,  and  what  the  pulpit  is  gradually  letting  slip  from  its  grasp 
— all  this  the  school  and  the  teacher  will  more  and  more  be 
called  upon  to  perform.  And  we  must,  and  reasonably  can, 
look  for  more  in  our  teachers  than  the  mere  “  docenting  ” 
of  the  three  R’s,  or  of  a  specialty  in  college.  They  should  be 
our  guides  and  advisers.  But  if  we  expect  this  increased 
service,  we  must  stand  ready  to  grant  enlarged  opportunity. 
Give  the  teacher  every  chance  to  widen  his  horizon,  enlarge 
his  heart,  to  fit  himself  to  meet  his  difficult  task  and  prove 
equal  to  his  great  opportunity.  No  fatigued  worn-out,  drag- 
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ging  teacher,  wallowing  in  a  rut  too  deep  to  look  over  the 
edges  of,  can  do  this  duty. 

I  have  attempted  in  this  rambling  paper  to  show  that  greater 
intercourse  between  the  different  parts  of  our  country  is  de¬ 
sirable;  that  this  intercourse  should  take  the  form  of  pro¬ 
longed  residence;  that  this  residence  should  be  made  by  those 
of  us  who  can  most  easily  and  who  will  most  readily  do  so, 
and  by  those  who  are  in  position  to  make  best  and  most 
effective  use  of  the  information  so  gained  afterward:  that 
this  desirable  end  can  be  most  advantageously  attained  by 
inaugurating  an  intra-national  exchange  of  teachers;  that  this 
exchange  will  enable  the  teachers  to  cultivate  themselves  and 
also  help  to  circumvent  the  dangers  peculiar  to  their  profes¬ 
sion;  that  it  will  be  an  appreciated,  well-merited  professional 
privilege;  that  it  will  operate  as  an  added  professional  asset 
and  as  an  inducement  to  many  to  adopt  this  despised  but 
noble  profession.  If  the  principle  of  academic  exchange  is 
desirable  and  advantageous  internationally,  it  is  beyond  per- 
adventure  of  doubt  even  more  desirable  and  more  fraught 
with  possibilities  of  good  nationally,  especially  within  a  nation 
as  large  and  as  diversified  as  ours  is. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  spending  a  year 
in  Europe,  of  making  many  sincere  friendships  and  forming 
numerous  intimate  and  lasting  ties  there,  who  with  joy  look 
back  and,  when  we  can,  go  back  to  hearths  and  homes  that 
have  become  dear,  those  of  us  know  the  delight  and  the  value 
of  such  connections.  Just  so  our  teachers  could  establish 
“  heart-spots  ”  in  the  most  widely  separated  parts  of  this 
great  country  of  ours,  learn  the  attitudes  and  peculiarities  of 
the  various  sections,  exchange  messages,  and  observe 
amenities.  What  has  proved  good,  and  kind,  and  sweet,  and 
wholesome,  and  valuable  in  the  European  intercourse  would 
prove  no  less  so  at  home.  So  the  school  would  become  a 
real  leaven  in  the  land,  bringing  knowledge,  acquaintance,  un¬ 
derstanding,  sympathy,  charity,  and  good-will  from  the  ex- 
tremest  portions  of  this  wide  land  to  the  extremest  portions. 

J.  B.  E.  Jonas 
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A  NEW  PLAN  OF  ADMISSION  TO  HARVARD 

COLLEGE 

In  June,  1909,  the  Harvard  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  require¬ 
ments  for  admission  to  Han'ard  College.  The  causes  which 
led  to  this  action  were  complex  and  varied,  but  the  most 
weighty  was  the  conviction  that  there  was  a  lack  of  proper 
articulation  between  secondary  schools  and  Harvard  College, 
for  which  the  latter  was  in  no  small  degree  responsible.  This 
lack  of  close  connection  seemed  to  arise  from  the  complex 
nature  of  the  existing  entrance  requirements;  preparation  for 
Harvard  College  appeared  to  have  become  a  peculiar  func¬ 
tion  which  only  the  largest  and  best  equipped  schools  could 
undertake  as  a  regular  part  of  their  program.  It  had,  fur¬ 
thermore,  been  found  that  even  in  those  schools  which  make 
a  business  of  preparing  for  Harvard,  boys  were  usually 
obliged,  in  one  or  more  of  their  last  years,  to  crowd  their 
schedules  with  too  many  subjects  and  hours  simply  that  cer¬ 
tains  subjects,  pursued  in  earlier  years,  might  be  fresh  in  mind 
for  the  examinations.  Such  overcrowding  is  certain,  in  many 
cases,  to  interfere  with  the  pupil’s  scholarship  and  to  destroy 
his  intellectual  interests.  It  w^as  also  clear  that  under  existing 
conditions  if  an  able  boy  in  a  good  school  decided  in  his  last 
year  that  he  wisht  to  enter  Harvard  College,  he  often  found 
his  way  so  difficult  that,  if  he  persisted  in  his  desire,  he  was 
obliged  to  choose  between  undesirable  alternatives:  an  extra 
year  of  preparation  or  the  employment  of  a  tutor.  Naturally 
most  boys  did  neither  of  these  things,  but  rather  turned  to 
other  colleges  where  entrance  is  simpler.  Thus  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  has  been  failing  to  get  a  considerable  number  of  youth, 
especially  from  the  high  schools — youth  whom  it  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  it  wishes  to  secure,  for  on  the  whole  they  con- 
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stitiite  the  sturdiest  and  most  substantial  part  of  every  student 
body.  Finally  it  seemed  to  many  members  of  the  faculty 
that  the  existing  requirements  sometimes  forced  competent 
teachers  against  their  judgment  to  employ  special  matter  and 
methods  to  meet  the  Harv^ard  requirements. 

The  increase  in  number  and  complexity  of  the  entrance 
requirements  can  best  be  realized  by  a  comparison  of  the  cata¬ 
logs  of  1870  and  of  1910.  In  1870  there  were  but  three  sub¬ 
stantial  subjects  required:  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics;  the 
additional  requirements  in  history  and  geography  were  so 
slight  that  they  had  little  weight.  Forty  years  later  no  less 
than  seven  substantial  subjects  were  required  of  every  one; 
candidates  for  admission  not  infrequently  presented  a  larger 
number.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  in  no  single  subject 
w'as  the  requirement  in  1910  so  serious  as  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  of  1870.  In  fact  it  is  patent  that,  with  the  increase  in 
number  and  in  diversity  of  subjects,  there  has  been  no  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  knowledge  and  of 
intellectual  training  which  a  boy  has  been  expected  to  acquire 
before  coming  to  college;  indeed  we  may  well  doubt  whether 
boys  are  so  well  trained  today  as  they  were  forty  years  ago. 
They  have  heard  of  more  things;  they  often  have  little  exact 
knowledge  of  those  things.  In  any  case  it  is  certain  that 
the  total  requirements  for  entrance  to  Harvard  College  are 
not  too  difficult,  for  in  1910,  to  take  that  year  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  those  admitted  to  become  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  A.B.,  were  successful  in  passing  the  “  twenty- 
six  points”  required  for  clear  admission;  over  eighteen  per 
cent,  past  more  than  was  required. 

The  problem  before  the  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  whole  matter  was  then  to  secure  a  simplification  of 
method,  not  a  reduction  of  amount.  Now  there  are  two 
questions  which  a  college  wishes  to  ask  with  regard  to  every 
candidate  for  admission:  first,  whether  he  has  pursued  suc¬ 
cessfully,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  studies  fundamental 
to  a  sound  education;  secondly,  what  is  his  intellectual  caliber, 
his  capacity,  at  the  end  of  this  period  of  study.  The  first 
question  is  primarily  quantitative,  the  second  qualitative. 
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After  long  study  and  consideration  the  committee  decided 
to  recommend,  as  an  alternative  to  the  plan  of  admission 
operative  since  1899,  that  the  schools  be  asked  to  answer  the 
first  question  by  stating  what  studies  each  candidate  for  ad¬ 
mission  had  pursued  during  his  school  course  and  what  suc¬ 
cess  he  had  attained  in  them;  that  the  candidate’s  intellec¬ 
tual  quality  be  determined  by  a  limited  number  of  examina¬ 
tions  in  substantial  subjects,  taken  at  one  time,  at  the  end 
of  his  school  course.  The  plan  which  past  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  on  January  17  last,  and  which  shortly  after  re¬ 
ceived  the  approval  of  the  Corporation  and  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers,  is  as  follows :  ( i )  Each  candidate  must  present 
an  official  statement  of  his  school  record,  showing 

(o)  The  subjects  studied  by  him  and  the  ground  covered. 

(h)  The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  each. 

(c)  The  quality  of  his  work  in  each  subject. 

To  be  approved,  this  statement  must  show 

(o)  That  the  candidate’s  secondary  school  course  has  extended  over 
four  years. 

(b)  That  his  course  has  been  concerned  chiefly  with  languages,  science, 

mathematics,  and  history,  no  one  of  which  has  been  omitted. 

(c)  That  two  of  the  studies  of  his  schoot  program  have  been  pur- 
.  .  sued  beyond  their  elementary  stages,  i.  e.,  to  the  stage  required 

by  the  present  advanced  examinations  of  Harvard  College  or 
the  equivalent  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina¬ 
tion  Board. 

(2)  If  the  candidate’s  record  shows  that  he  has  satisfactorily 
completed -a  school  course  of  the  character  described,  he  may 
then  present  himself  for  examination  in  four  subjects  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

(a)  English. 

(b)  Latin,  or,  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  S.B.,  French  or  German. 

(c)  Mathematics,  or  Physics,  or  Chemistry. 

(rf)  Any  subject  (not  already  selected  under  (b)  or  (c)  )  from  the 
following  list: — 

Greek  History  Physics 

French  Mathematics  Chemistry 

German 

These  four  examinations  must  be  taken  at  one  time,  either  in  June  or 
in  September. 
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It  must  be  repeated  here  that  the  plan  thus  described  was 
adopted  as  an  alternative  to  the  plan  in  operation  since  1899. 
The  latter,  already  known  as  the  “  old  plan,”  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  indefinitely,  since  many  schools  have  adapted  their 
courses  to  it  and  therefore  find  that  it  meets  their  needs  in 
a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  new  plan  obviously  differs  in  certain  respects  from 
any  of  the  plans  now  employed.  It  is  not  a  combination  of 
the  “  certificate  method  ”  with  the  “  examination  method  ” 
as  either  exists  today.  The  certificates  most  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  virtually  prescribe  in  considerable  detail  both  content 
and  quantity  for  the  entire  school  course.  The  examinations 
do  very  much  the  same,  except  so  far  as  sight  examinations 
in  the  languages  and  original  problems  in  mathematics  allow 
the  schools  freedom.  The  new  plan  adopted  by  Harvard  fixes 
only  the  general  character  of  the  school  course — languages, 
science,  mathematics,  and  history  must  be  its  chief  compo¬ 
nents, — but  it  leaves  the  schools  free  to  decide  texts,  methods, 
and  to  a  large  degree  the  particular  matter  to  be  employed. 
Heads  of  schools  will  not  be  asked  to  testify  that  a  candidate 
has  read,  for  example,  the  first  four  books  of  Caesar’s  Gallic 
War,  or  that  he  has  completed  so  many  books  of  a  prescribed 
geometry,  or  that  he  has  performed  precisely  this  or  that  set 
of  experiments  in  physics  or  chemistry,  but  rather  to  state  what 
subjects  the  candidate  has  studied,  what  time  he  has  given 
to  them,  and  what  success  he  has  attained.  Thus  the  school 
testifies  to  the  quantity  of  the  boy’s  learning  and  reports  the 
quality  he  has  shown  during  his  school  years.  Then  the  col¬ 
lege  undertakes  by  four  selected  examinations  to  test  the 
boy’s  intellectual  quality,  not  one  or  two  years  before  he  is 
ready  to  enter  college,  but  at  the  end  of  his  school  course, 
when  He  naturally  applies  for  admission.  Since  the  purpose 
of  these  examinations  is  to  test  quality,  a  great  effort  will 
be  made  to  adapt  them  to  various  methods  of  teaching  and 
by  alternate  and  optional  questions  to  permit  each  candidate 
to  show  the  full  quality  and  amount  of  his  attainment.  At 
the  same  time  these  examination  papers  will  not  presuppose 
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a  greater  length  of  preparation  than  is  ordinarily  required  for 
the  examinations  under  the  old  plan. 

The  Harvard  faculty  is  not  unconscious  of  the  difficulty 
of  making  such  examination  papers  as  it  has  in  mind,  yet 
many  of  the  papers  under  the  old  plan,  especially  those 
in  the  languages,  where  the  examinations  have  been  either 
wholly  or  chiefly  at  sight,  have  long  been  planned  to  test 
quality  first  of  all;  and  it  is  believed  that  by  advising  with 
school  teachers  as  to  the  preparation  of  papers  and  the 
methods  and  standards  of  marking,  under  the  guidance  of 
experience,  which  can  only  come  with  time,  papers  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  both  school  and  college  can  be  evolved,  which  will  be 
distinctly  superior  to  the  old.  This  result,  however,  can  not 
be  attained  in  a  single  year.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
entrance  examinations  are  aware  that  the  papers  next  June 
and  September  will  not  seem  ideal,  but  they  hope  and  believe 
that  they  will  show  an  improvement  in  the  right  direction, 
and  that  if  those  who  are  interested  in  sending  boys  to  college 
will  cooperate  with  generous  criticism  and  suggestion,  con¬ 
tinued  improvements  can  be  made. 

The  method  of  marking  papers  will  also  be  changed.  The 
reader  will  no  longer  mark  on  a  scale  from  A  to  E  or  F,  but 
with  the  candidate’s  school  record  before  him  will  write  on 
each  book  a  full  statement  of  his  judgment  of  that  book  as 
showing  the  writer’s  capacity  in  the  subject.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  new  style  of  examination  paper  and  the  new 
method  of  marking  will  inevitably  have  their  effect  on  the 
examinations  under  the  old  plan,  and  that  greater  flexibility 
will  be  obtained  in  every  subject. 

Under  the  old  plan  of  admission  the  candidate  has  been 
tested  subject  by  subject.  When  he  had  scored  a  sufficient 
number  of  points — the  time  required  being  generally  in  in¬ 
verse  proportion  to  his  ability, — the  committee  on  admission 
has  been  obliged  to  accept  him,  altho  he  may  never  have 
shown  that  he  could  rise  in  any  subject  above  the  minimum 
exacted,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  may  be  admitted 
burdened  with  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  many  able  boys 
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from  good  schools  have  found  themselves  at  a  disadvantage, 
because  their  schools  did  not  make  a  business  of  preparing 
for  Harv’ard  College.  Under  the  new  plan  it  is  hoped  that 
ability  and  purpose  will  be  more  likely  to  receive  their  reward 
than  before.  The  committee  on  admission  will  have  before 
it  each  candidate’s  school  record  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  the 
examiners.  This  evidence  will  be  weighed  as  a  whole;  if, 
all  things  considered,  the  candidate’s  admission  seems  desir¬ 
able,  he  will  be  admitted  without  conditions ;  otherwise  he  will 
be  rejected.  Since  the  tests  are  all  to  be  applied  at  the  end 
of  the  school  course,  the  new  plan  makes  it  possible  for  a 
boy  of  good  parts  to  decide  in  his  last  year  of  school  that 
he  will  go  to  Harvard  College  and  to  obtain  admission  with¬ 
out  meeting  those  difficulties  which  the  old  plan  has  often 
put  in  his  way.  If  his  school  studies  have  been  selected  from 
the  four  fields  indicated,  and  his  course  has  been  planned  for 
his  best  good,  he  will  find  that  he  is  prepared  to  meet  the 
tests  which  the  college  imposes.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for 
the  school  to  provide  him  with  reviews  solely  for  the  sake  of 
the  prospective  examinations,  or  to  adopt  any  peculiar 
methods  of  instruction  to  prepare  him  for  Harvard.  It  is 
hoped  that  under  the  new  plan  schools  will  feel  free  to  give 
that  training  which  the  teachers  believe  is  best  for  the  pupil 
and  that  thus  the  cause  of  sound  education  will  be  fostered. 

The  statement  is  being  already  occasionally  made  that  this 
plan  means  a  lowering  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
Harvard,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  fear  is  being  exprest  that 
the  new  method  of  admission  will  prove  more  difficult  than  the 
old.  Of  course  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  getting  into  college 
under  any  plan  depends  primarily  upon  the  administration 
of  that  plan,  but  one  thing  is  certain:  there  is  no  intention 
of  changing  the  standard  of  admission  to  Harvard  College 
in  any  degree;  quite  the  opposite.  The  new  plan,  it  is  true, 
puts  more  reliance  on  the  schools ;  it  asks  them  to  assume  a 
new  responsibility  in  their  relation  to  Harvard  College.  But 
need  we  hesitate  to  trust  the  schools,  or  can  we  doubt  that 
they  will  welcome  the  responsibility  which  belongs  to  them? 
If  the  college’s  faith  should  ever  be  abused,  the  examinations 
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furnish  a  ready  check,  and  the  offending  school  can  be  easily 
dealt  with  in  an  effective  way.  As  to  an  increase  in  the 
difficulty  of  entrance,  we  must  gladly  confess  that  there  is 
one  class  of  candidates  who  will  probably  find  the  new  plan 
more  troublesome  than  the  old,  that  is  those  ineffectives  who, 
after  repeated  efforts,  have  squeezed  their  way  into  college 
on  the  minimum  requirements.  These  will  hardly  be  able 
to  meet  the  test  of  the  four  examinations  which  must  be  taken 
at  one  time;  indeed,  their  school  records  will  probably  pre¬ 
vent  their  admission  to  the  examinations.  So  the  college  will 
be  somewhat  relieved  of  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  its 
student  body.  It  is  also  hoped  that  the  cramming  tutor  will 
find  his  field  of  activity  diminished.  If  he  does,  education 
will  not  suffer. 

To  summarize  briefly:  It  is  hoped  that  the  new  plan  will 
give  greater  freedom  to  the  schools  which  are  preparing  boys 
for  Harvard,  and  that  it  will  secure  closer  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  school  and  college;  that  it  will  encourage  more  con¬ 
tinuous  and  thoro  study  of  a  moderate  number  of  substantial 
subjects;  and  that  it  will  open  the  doors  of  Harvard  College 
to  a  larger  number  of  candidates,  especially  from  the  better 
high  schools  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  by  the  better 
tests  of  capacity  which  the  plan  provides,  enable  the  college 
to  select  its  students  more  carefully  and  thus  to  raise  the 
standards  of  undergraduate  scholarship. 

Finally  it  should  be  observed  that  the  new  plan  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  another  way  of  getting  into  Harvard  College. 
Altho  planned  to  give  the  schools  wide  freedom,  it  still  indi¬ 
cates  clearly  the  kind  of  foundation  on  which  the  college 
wishes  to  build,  a  school  course  consisting  chiefly  of  lan¬ 
guages,  science,  mathematics,  and  history — the  so-called  liberal 
studies.  Manual  training,  commercial  and  domestic  branches, 
together  with  a  number  of  subjects  allowed  under  the  old 
plan,  are  intentionally  omitted,  not  from  any  failure  to  recog¬ 
nize  their  value,  but  because  for  the  most  part  they  furnish 
education  of  a  different  type  than  that  which  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  plans  to  give.  In  other  words,  the  adoption  of  the  new 
plan  of  admission  is  a  logical  sequence  to  the  abolition  of 
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the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  a  few  years  since,  when  the 
university  authorities  decided  to  leave  undergraduate  train¬ 
ing  in  applied  science  to  other  institutions  and  to  establish 
the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science.  Harvard,  there¬ 
fore,  has  now  taken  a  second  step  ifi  fixing  liberal  studies 
in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word  as  those  to  which  it  proposes 
to  devote  its  resources,  so  far  as  its  undergraduates  are  con¬ 
cerned;  technical  and  professional  education  it  reserves  for 
its  graduate  schools.  It  believes  that  by  thus  selecting  the 
type  of  training  which  it  will  give,  it  can  best  serve  the  cause 
of  education  and  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  exists. 

Clifford  H.  Moore 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  LARGER  COLLEGE 

One  chief  problem  of  the  American  college  is  that  of  its 
numbers  as  bearing  upon  the  care  for  the  individual  student. 
The  need  of  this  care  is  continually  recognized  in  the  reports 
of  college  presidents,  and  in  inaugural  addresses,  and  here  and 
there  in  a  practical  effort,  such  as  the  preceptorial  system  at 
Princeton,  or  the  more  general  system  of  advisers  for  fresh¬ 
men,  or  in  such  efforts  as  those  that  have  been  tried  at  Vassar 
to  secure  greater  permanency  of  residence  on  the  part  of  the 
students  so  that  they  may  become  better  known  in  groups 
as  well  as  to  the  resident  members  of  the  faculty.  The  fre¬ 
quent  assertion  is  made  that  the  solution  of  this  problem 
must  be  sought  for  along  the  lines  of  the  English  practise 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  tho  doubtless  many  of  those 
who  have  the  responsibility  have  been  thinking  of  the  issue, 
and  discussing  it,  little  has  thus  far  been  accomplished. 

The  English  universities  were  a  compromise,  and  a  happy 
one,  when  the  conflict  was  on  in  Europe  for  the  preservation 
of  the  college  as  against  the  university.  Rumors  of  a  similar 
conflict  are  rife  among  us,  and  it  will  be  a  sorry  day  for 
American  education  and  for  American  youth  if  the  univer¬ 
sities  win,  as  they  won  in  many  a  part  of  Europe,  and  the 
American  college  is  reduced  to  insignificance.  It  is  encourag¬ 
ing  to  mark  that  the  inaugurals  of  the  more  recently  elected 
presidents  of  our  larger  institutions  have  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  college. 

But  how  should  we  meet  the  actual  situation?  Many  of 
our  colleges  are  sadly  overgrown  and  the  care  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  with  them  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Yet  they 
have  traditions,  repute,  equipment,  experience  in  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  business  and  educational  work  not  to  be  gained 
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^Lt  once  in  any  new  organization.  The  problems  of  a  college 
are  not  new  to  their  trustees  or  their  faculty,  the  social  limi¬ 
tations  proper  to  college  life  are  already  familiar,  and  experi¬ 
ence  has  provided  some  judgment  for  contingencies.  The 
business  organization  {pace  Birdseye  and  Cooke)  has  been 
developed,  and  the  whole  issue  is  a  simple  one  as  compared 
with  the  start  of  a  new  college.  Let  us  suggest  a  tentative 
plan. 

Starting  then,  with  the  assumption  that  it  is  not  advan¬ 
tageous  to  have  a  college  very  large,  that  if  it  grows  beyond 
a  thousand  students  its  undergraduate  body  takes  on  almost 
certainly  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  crowd  and  the 
mob  until  the  individual  is  too  likely  to  be  lost,  how  can  we 
have  our  great  colleges  much  larger  than  they  are  while  yet 
preserving  every  advantage  of  the  small  institution?  Eij  v 
may  we  grow  larger,  in  other  words,  and  yet  escape  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  largeness?  How  be  really  big  without  suffering  from 
the  quite  developed  American  disease  of  megalomania? 

My  suggestion  is,  in  brief,  to  establish  a  second  division 
of  the  old  college  under  the  same  business  management,  the 
same  president,  but  with  a  distinct  equipment,  a  distinct  social 
organization,  and  a  distinct  faculty. 

Let  us  note  in  detail  what  this  would  do  for  the  college 
which  tends  to  overgrowth. 

The  separate  institution  would  be  vitalized  to  a  degree  im¬ 
possible  in  the  parts  of  a  very  large  organization.  Every 
social  problem  would  be  more  easily  met.  The  watch-care 
to  which  youth  has  a  right  would  be  more  easily  exercised, 
socially,  morally,  and  intellectually.  The  intellectual  life 
would  be  quickened.  To  the  faculty  themselves,  and  I  am 
thinking  now  of  our  colleges  in  distinction  from  the  univer¬ 
sity,  this  second  faculty,  related  and  yet  independent,  would 
be  a  source  of  the  greatest  stimulation  thru  intellectual  rival¬ 
ries  and  intellectual  companionships.  . 

To  the  students  there  would  be  the  common  interest  of 
a  great  name,  the  one  Alma  Mater,  and  the  varied  interest 
of  a  differentiated  social  life,  of  intellectual  rivalries,  a  sepa¬ 
rate  organization,  and  a  common  relationship.  Let  us 
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venture  to  illustrate  this  by  the  possibilities  at  Vassar  easily 
paralleled  at  other  institutions.  Here  for  a  period  of  six  years 
the  trustees  have  limited  the  number  of  students  to  one  thou¬ 
sand,  and  that  number  has  been  very  closely  adhered  to.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  it  has  sometimes  run  up  to  fifty 
more  than  that,  but  only  because  of  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
exact  lines  with  the  uncertainties  gathering  about  applications 
and  the  return  of  old  students.  There  has  been  an  honest 
effort,  however,  to  respect  the  limit  set,  and  it  has  been  fairly 
well  done. 

On  its  liberal  domain  there  is  room  for  the  establishment 
of  a  second  group  of  buildings.  Possibly  a  second  college 
of  one  thousand  students  might  be  planned  for.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  possible  with  good  organization  to  care  fairly  well 
for  that  number  and  to  care  for  them  individually.  It  would 
be  better,  possibly,  to  plan  for  five  hundred,  but  that  in  turn 
would  soon  involve  another  college  of  five  hundred,  judging 
from  the  applications  that  we  ourselves  receive,  and  from 
the  size  of  colleges  like  Smith  and  Wellesley  among  the 
women’s  colleges,  and  the  undergraduate  numbers  of  Har¬ 
vard  and  Yale.  If  we  could  look  forward  to  the  proper 
endowments  there  would  be,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  superior  advantages  of  several  colleges  of  five 
hundred  members,  under  one  general  organization,  tho  that  is 
quite  another  thing  from  saying  that  one  college  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  has  superior  advantages  to  one  college  of  one  thousand, 
if  the  problem  of  organization  is  fully  faced  and  adequately 
met. 

The  first  question  that  would  arise  in  planning  for  this  col¬ 
lege  would  be  as  to  residence  halls  for  the  expected  number, 
then  an  academic  building,  and  professors’  houses,  and  an 
apartment  building  for  instructors,  assistants,  etc.  A  separate 
chapel  would  be  essential  and  a  working  library,  tho  at  this 
point  would  begin  the  economies  of  the  suggested  plan.  The 
large  present  library  could  be  made  common  to  all  branches  of 
the  institution,  while  the  smaller  one  in  the  second  college  could 
be  made  dependent  upon  it  while  meeting  all  possible  demands 
of  the  undergraduate.  It  is  well  known  to  every  college  pro- 
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fessor  that  for  the  undergraduate,  as  a  rule,  there  is  not  a 
demand  for  a  university  library.  In  this  respect,  as  in 
so  many  others,  much  of  our  talk  about  size  and  numbers 
has  no  direct  application  to  the  work  in  which  we  are  actually 
engaged.  It  may  be  added  that  there  would  certainly  be  no 
propriety  in  establishing  more  than  one  museum  and  one 
art  gallery,  however  the  college  might  be  expanded. 

The  business  organization  for  both  institutions  would  be 
a  unit.  One  administrative  building  might  be  provided,  or  if 
fair  offices  were  already  owned,  a  branch  office  could  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  details  of  business  in  the  second  institution. 
There  might  be  a  common  plant  for  power  and  heat  and 
light,  if  it  could  be  demonstrated  on  fair  examination,  as  is 
quite  certain,  that  that  would  be  a  true  economy.  A  common 
waterworks,  fire  apparatus,  and  a  common  sewage  disposal 
would  certainly  be  demanded.  It  is  apparent  to  any  adminis¬ 
trator  that  there  would  be  a  very  great  saving  in  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  organization  of  this  double  institution. 

There  would  be  a  fair  sphere  for  the  interchange  of 
teachers  between  the  two  portions  of  the  college.  How  far 
this  might  be  carried  out  advantageously  would  be  determined 
by  experience.  Certainly  it  would  be  possible  and  especially 
desirable,  in  the  case  of  the  more  advanced  classes,  in  which 
each  college  would  have  but  a  few  students,  who  would  be 
better  and  more  happily  cared  for  by  the  one  professor  in 
the  employ  of  either  branch  of  the  institution.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  are  mere  matters  of  detail,  as  is  also  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  the  social  life  between  the  two  colleges,  the 
regulation  of  athletic  contests,  etc.  Manifestly  with  two 
thousand  people  within  a  moderate  radius,  but  all  under 
proper  care,  and  direction,  and  organization,  there  would  be 
far  greater  opportunities  socially,  athletically,  and  intellec¬ 
tually,  than  could  be  possible  in  the  case  of  one  thousand 
and  a  single  organization. 

It  might  be  well  to  anticipate  the  objection  that  is  sure 
to  be  raised,  that  there  is  a  demand  for  colleges  in  other  and 
more  destitute  parts  of  the  country,  and  particularly,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  direction  of  woman’s  education  the  response  to 
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this  need  is  more  insistent  than  for  doubling  the  equipment 
of  one  of  the  older  colleges.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
however  great  the  need  of  the  less  favored  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  there  wdll  be  a  steady  and  great  demand  from  all  sections 
for  membership  in  the  older  institutions  and  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  many  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  them. 
Whether  it  be  true  or  not,  the  assumption  will  for  a  long 
time  hold  sway  that  the  older  institutions  are  more  harmoni¬ 
ously  developed,  and  offer  certain  advantages  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  new. 

The  writer  has  had  in  view  the  undergraduate  college.  The 
relation  of  this  to  the  graduate  work  could  be  easily  developed 
along  similar  lines  of  separation  and  union  if  the  American 
educational  \vorld  shall  continue  to  believe  that  it  is  desirable 
to  unite  the  true  university  with  the  true  college,  the  same  pro¬ 
fessors  and  instructors  serving  both  graduates  and  under¬ 
graduates. 

Possibly  this  plan  might  open  the  way  for  a  partial  solution 
of  the  vexing  problem  of  all  our  colleges  and  universities, — 
the  provision  in  some  part  of  the  institution  of  a  refuge  for 
those  whose  academic  interests  are  paramount, — ^to  whom 
learning  is  a  more  vital  element  of  college  life  than  athletic 
concerns  or  social  dissipation.  A  single  building  might  be 
set  aside  for  the  better  students  and  its  life  regulated  in  the 
interests  of  study  and  intellectual  attainment.  It  is  perhaps 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  among  1,500  to  2,000  students 
thus  organized  and  supervised,  one  hundred  might  be  found 
who  would  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  house  ordered  chiefly 
in  the  interests  of  sound  learning. 

These  suggestions  have  been  made  as  not  impracticable  and 
as  laying  out  a  fair  and  easy  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  real 
problem  and  one  with  w^hich  thus  far  wt  have  not  dealt 
successfully.  We  are  in  grave  danger,  as  one  must  see  who 
watches  the  annual  comparison  of  numbers  in  the  statements 
of  our  colleges  and  in  the  newspapers,  of  illustrating  in  our 
educational  life,  where  it  is  most  undesirable  to  exhibit  it,  the 
American  confidence  in  bigness. 

How  much  wdll  be  necessary  to  start  such  a  branch  institu- 
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tion?  Suppose  that  we  plan  for  five  hundred  students  at  the 
beginning.  Five  fireproof  residences  ought  to  be  comfortably 
built  for  $175,000  each;  a  chapel,  according  to  its  size  and 
plainness, — and  here  it  would  be  well  to  build  with  a  view  to 
the  accommodation  of  one  thousand,  even  if  we  should  have 
but  one  college  of  five  hundred, — should  cost  from  $100,000 
to  $150,000;  a  branch  library  ample  for  the  general  use  of 
such  an  institution  could  be  built  for  $175,000;  the  gymnasium, 
would  have  to  meet  every  necessity  of  the  college  and  should 
have  expended  upon  it  not  less  than  $50,000;  eight  residences 
for  professors  and  an  apartment  house  might  be  built  for 
$130,000;  a  power,  heat,  and  light  plant,  or  the  additions  to 
a  plant  already  established  might,  with  proper  changes,  be  put 
in  for  from  $200,000  to  $250,000.  The  land,  it  is  assumed, 
will  be  already  owned.  Where  that  is  in  question,  as  in  some 
of  our  colleges,  the  cost  would  vary  too  largely  to  permit  of 
an  estimate.  If  we  add  as  a  general  estimate  $10,000  for 
the  water  supply,  and  for  the  extra  sewage  disposal,  land,  etc., 
$5,000,  which  is  a  large  estimate,  we  should  have  to  provide 
still  for  an  endowment  of  $1,000,000.  In  short,  $3,000,000 
would  found  a  college,  which  could  in  no  sense  be  regarded 
as  an  experiment,  which  would  have  behind  it  all  the  experi¬ 
ence,  knowledge,  and  outlook  of  an  old  and  established  insti¬ 
tution,  and  which  would  not  have  to  undergo  the  trials  of 
experimental  years. 

James  M.  Taylor 

Vassar  College 
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AN  AMERICAN  TEACHER’S  YEAR  IN  A  PRUSSIAN 
GYMNASIUM:  A  REPLY 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Educational  Review  I  read 
the  report  of  Mr.  William  S.  Learned  about  the  Prussian 
gymnasium.  I  need  not  say  that  I  am  very  glad  that  so  keen 
an  observer  draws  such  a  complimentary  picture  of  our 
educational  system.  But  in  this  fine  picture  there  are  some 
ugly  spots:  you  find  them  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  para¬ 
graph  on  page  353.  Now  I  am  glad  to  see  that  these  parts 
of  the  picture  have  only  partially  been  painted  with  the 
author’s  own  pencil :  he  refers  to  “  the  current  feeling  found 
among  close  observers  in  both  university  and  school.”  To 
emphasize  this  fact,  which  might  easily  be  overlookt  by  the 
reader,  and  to  soften  a  little  those  hard  words,  is  the  purpose 
of  the  few  additional  remarks  which  I  beg  to  make. 

First,  “  attitude  of  mental  discontent  with  his  work.” 
This  attitude  is,  to  my  knowledge,  not  found  in  all  teachers. 
I  have  been  teaching  for  nine  years  in  four  different  types  of 
higher  schools;  there  have  been  teachers  whom  we  might  call 
“  schulmiide,”  but  they  are  not  in  the  majority.  I  beg  to 
call  your  attention  to  pages  355  and  356.  That  method  of 
oral  and  aural  teaching  puts  an  equally  hard  strain  on  the 
teacher.  If  I  have  a  five  hours’  session  I  am  perfectly 
“  knocked  up  ”  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  period.  In  addition  to 
this  school  work  there  is  preparation  and  correcting  of  papers. 
There  are  many  teachers  who  have  to  correct  as  many  as 
a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  papers  every  week.  And 
they  must  be  corrected  very  carefully.  All  those  tests  are 
written  in  special  books  set  apart  for  the  different  subjects; 
now  and  then  (in  some  schools  regularly)  the  principal  will 
look  them  over,  or  the  Schulrat,  and  it  is  a  strange  fact,  not 
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yet  fully  accounted  for,  that  they  have  an  astonishing  ability 
in  finding  at  first  sight  any  error  which  the  teacher  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  overlook.  Furthermore,  there  are  the  copies  made  by 
those  pupils  whose  work  was  marked  as  poor;  they  too 
have  to  be  corrected  again.  It  is  this  labor  of  correcting 
that  tells  on  the  teacher’s  nerves  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
makes  him  discontent.  If  an  exchange  teacher  should  inter¬ 
view  me  in  the  morning,  after  I  had  been  correcting  for  five 
hours  the  night  before,  he  would  be  sure  to  hear  some  things 
that  would  make  him  report  in  a  very  unfavorable  way.  I 
concede  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  nervousness  among  the 
teachers,  due  to  overwork,  but  I  must  protest  that  there  is  no 
mental  discontent  with  their  work  in  general. 

Some  more  words  behind  which  I  have  to  put  an  interroga¬ 
tion  mark,  are  these :  “  lack  of  sympathy  between  pupil  and 
master.”  I  wonder  how  a  man  who  is  so  good  an  observer 
could  have  made  this  statement.  I  have  carefully  gone  over  the 
long  row  of  my  colleagues  whom  I  know,  but  there  are  only 
very  few  of  them  who  might  take  little  interest  in  their  pupils. 
It  was  Professor  Rudolf  Hildebrand,  if  I  remember  right, 
who  said  in  his  book  Vom  deutschen  Sprachunterricht:  “  The 
teacher  whose  interest  in  his  work  is  not  centered  upon  the 
boy  rather  than  on  the  subject-matter,  had  better  throw  up  his 
job.”  And  this  truth  is  instilled  in  the  candidates  thruout 
their  seminary  year.  I  think  we  devote  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  considering  the  individual  boy  as  such.  Not  only 
in  the  monthly  conferences  and  in  those  conferences  preceding 
the  promotion.  During  the  recesses,  especially,  you  will  hear 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  times  one  teacher  address  a  col¬ 
league  with,  “  What  do  you  think  of  the  boy?  ”  or  “  How  is 
that  fellow  A  in  your  subjects?  ”  Every  one  will  try  to  catch 
a  general  mental  picture  of  a  boy  in  order  to  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  him.  He  will  not  be  content  with  what  he  sees  of 
the  boy  in  his  one  subject,  but  he  tries  to  complete  this  picture 
by  availing  himself  of  the  experiences  and  observations  of 
others  in  other  fields  of  instruction.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  at 
least  shows  some  interest  in  the  individuality  of  the  boy  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  But  what  about  sympathy?  I  think 
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now,  after  I  have  been  in  American  schools  for  three  months, 
I  can  see  how  an  American  teacher  might  come  to  find  a 
lack  of  sympathy.  The  mutual  relation  between  pupil  and 
teacher  is  different  in  the  two  countries.  In  military  Gennany, 
where  everything  is  based  on  authority,  there  is  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  between  teacher  and  pupil.  It  is  a  different  kind  of  re¬ 
spect  with  which  the  German  boy  looks  up  to  his  teacher  as 
to  his  superior.  We  are  good  friends  with  our  boys,  too, 
but  we  seem  to  draw  the  line  a  good  deal  deeper  than  demo¬ 
cratic  America.  It  is  only  a  reflection  of  our  social  system 
that  shows  itself  in  school  life,  as  everywhere.  That  does 
not  prove  that  there  is  no  sympathy.  If  a  company  of  soldiers 
is  drilling,  you  could  not  see  the  sympathy  between  the  soldiers 
and  the  captain;  and  still  it  may  be  there,  and  a  very  strong 
feeling.  Has  Mr.  Learned  had  no  opportunity  to  notice  with 
what  willingness  the  boys  will  do  the  teacher  a  favor  if  he 
asks  them  ?  How  every  one  wishes  to  come  forward  ? 
Has  he  never  watched  the  boys  on  one  of  those  class-excur¬ 
sions  and  seen  how  boys  and  teacher  get  along? 

There  is  sympathy  in,  I  dare  say,  ninety  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  cases,  only  it  expresses  itself  in  a  different  way.  As  I 
said  before,  the  spirit  in  the  schools  of  a  country  is  nothing 
but  a  reflection  of  the  public  spirit  in  the  nation.  Now,  I  sin¬ 
cerely  believe,  that  it  is  rather  difficult  for  an  American  to 
go  back  from  the  American  form  of  life  to  the  Gennan,  and 
so  Mr.  L.  may  have  failed  to  see  us  in  this  respect  from  the 
right  point  of  view. 

And  there  is  a  third  statement  in  the  same  sentence  which 
I  should  not  like  to  have  pass  without  comment.  I  can  not  con¬ 
cede  the  reliability  of  the  “  current  feeling  found  among  close 
observers  that  the  Oberlehrer  habitually  overshoots  his  mark 
and  is  essentially  inferior  as  a  teacher  to  the  Volksschullehrer.” 
I  can  not  help  seeing  in  this  remark  a  slight  incongruity  with 
what  Mr.  L.  states  himself  in  the  rest  of  his  paper.  But  as 
the  Oberlehrer  and  the  Volksschullehrer  are  in  fact,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  not  on  the  very  best  terms,  I  can  not  enter  on 
this  point  in  a  foreign  paper.  It  must  be  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  incongruity. 
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I  hope  Mr.  Learned  will  not  resent  my  remarks.  I  do 
not  mean  to  criticize  his  criticism;  he  is,  of  course,  free  to 
find  fault  with  whatever  he  may;  I  only  want  to  make  the 
readers  of  your  periodical  look  at  those  points  from  our  point 
of  view,  too. 

Arthur  Gundelach 

Worcester,  Mass. 


THE  COLLEGE  REGULATION  OF  FRATERNITIES 

In  many  of  our  colleges  and  universities  the  executive 
authorities  have  seen  fit  to  try  to  regulate  the  fraternities  and 
local  clubs  composed  of  students.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in 
very  few  at  least  has  there  been  found  a  successful  method 
of  control.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out  some  of 
the  ideals  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  whenever  any  effort  is 
made  to  establish  rules  governing  these  organizations;  and 
to  suggest  a  plan  that  may  be  of  some  value  in  accomplishing 
these  ideals.  There  are  two  points  of  view  from  which  this 
subject  should  be  examined:  first  that  of  the  college  or  the 
university;  and  second  that  of  the  fraternity.  We  will  first 
consider  the  object  of  any  rule  regulating  the  fraternities. 

The  object  of  such  a  rule  is  threefold  in  nature:  first,  to 
make  sure  that  the  members  of  fraternity  chapters  are  bona 
fide  students;  second,  to  insure  the  prospective  member  an 
opportunity  to  become  reasonably  well  acquainted  with  the 
members  of  the  fraternities  and  so  not  make  the  mistake  of 
joining  a  group  with  whom  he  would  not  be  congenial;  third, 
to  give  the  chapter  an  equal  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  its  possible  new  members.  At  most  colleges  it  seems  to 
be  the  custom  to  regard  the  freshmen  as  upon  probation  until 
they  have  past  at  least  a  majority  of  the  subjects  taken 
during  the  first  term.  During  this  time  of  probation,  of 
longer  or  shorter  duration,  the  student  is  not  considered  as 
a  bona  fide  student.  It  is  a  clear  understanding  among  prac¬ 
tically  all  fraternity  men  that  the  organization  is  one  of 
strictly  college  men,  and  hence  it  is  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  fraternities  to  allow  them  to  elect  their  members  before 
the  end  of  this  probation  period.  Every  one  who  has  been 
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connected  with  college  work  has  undoubtedly  seen  men  who 
have  joined  some  fraternity  and  then  afterwards  have  found 
that  the  older  members  were  not  the  type  of  men  with  whom 
they  would  prefer  to  associate.  Fraternity  ties,  however,  can 
not  be  broken  as  readily  as  the  marriage  ties  seem  to  be  in 
some  sections,  and  one  is  forced  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
matter.  The  experience  may  be  of  some  value,  but  to  most 
it  is  often  the  beginning  of  a  moral  decline.  The  freshmen 
can  not  be  considered  as  mature  morally  when  they  are  neither 
physically  nor  intellectually  mature,  and  hence  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  college  to  protect  them  from  such  needless  moral  strain 
as  that  mentioned  above.  The  fraternity,  tho  able  better  to 
protect  itself  from  uncongenial  or  dangerous  freshmen  than 
the  freshmen  to  protect  themselves  against  the  fraternity,  is 
itself  in  need  of  being  protected  to  some  extent  from  its  own 
rashness  in  inviting  a  popular  but  immoral  or  weak  man  to 
become  a  member.  The  fraternity  on  its  part  may  “  put  its 
best  foot  forward  ”  in  order  to  induce  a  desirable  man  to  join, 
and  a  new  man  may  do  the  same  in  order  to  be  invited,  but 
if  a  reasonable  time  is  given  for  getting  acquainted,  each  is 
more  likely  to  learn  the  truth  about  the  other.  These  objects, 
from  the  college  point  of  view,  are  sufficiently  important  to 
demand  in  many  cases  some  regulation  of  the  fraternity  chap¬ 
ters.  This  attempted  regulation  should  not  be  considered, 
however,  without  learning  from  the  fraternity  point  of  view 
the  needs  and  ideas  of  the  fraternities. 

The  legitimate  desires  of  the  fraternities  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  under  the  three  heads  given  below.  ( i )  There  is  almost 
always  some  competition,  among  the  various  fraternities  at 
an  institution,  for  the  more  popular  freshmen.  If  the  time 
of  the  “  rushing  ”  is  prolonged  beyond  the  time  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  objects  already  noted,  there  is  a  loss  of 
valuable  time  for  study  both  for  the  fraternity  members,  and 
for  the  one  who  is  being  “  rushed.”  Then  too  the  expense 
of  this  time  is  greatly  augmented  for  the  fraternity  men,  and 
develops  expensive  habits  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year 
which  some  find  hard  to  break.  Moreover  the  freshmen 
gain  the  impression  that  they  are  extremely  important,  and 
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the  upper  classmen  say  that  they  become  arrogant  thereby. 
All  will  probably  agree  that  the  experience  which  usually 
befalls  freshmen  when  they  find  that  they  are  really  of  little  im¬ 
portance  is  a  valuable  one.  The  first  obiect^then.  which  the 
fraternities  would  seek  is  to  get  their  new  members  at  as 
little  loss  of  time  and  money  as  possible,  and  so  as  not  to 
increase  the  self-importance  of  the  freshmen,  which  is  already 
quite  sufficient.  (2)  The  next  desire  of  fraternities  is  to  get 
their  members,  if  possible,  all  from  the  freshmen  class,  and 
in  this  way  bind  them  more  firmly  to  the  chapter.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  vital  interest  of  a  student  in  his 
fraternity  is  usually  in  proportion  to  the  time  at  which  he 
enters  it.  (3)  Many  chapters  invite  prospective  college 
students  to  come  to  their  college  with  the  understanding  that 
they  will  probably  or  certainly  be  invited  to  join  that  chapter. 
If  there  is  a  likelihood  that  he  will  soon  join  the  chapter  such 
a  student  is  more  likely  to  go  to  the  college  where  he  has 
these  fraternity  friends.  In  this  way  the  fraternity  is  assured 
at  least  some  desirable  members.  There  has  been  a  some¬ 
what  recent  plan,  adopted  by  some  institutions,  which  is 
known  in  one  form  as  the  “  half-year  rule,”  and  in  another 
form  as  the  one-year  rule.”  Considering  the  objects  that 
should  be  attained  by  regulating  the  fraternities,  we  find  that 
the  half-year  and  one-year  rules  fail  to  accomplish  the  desired 
results.  Let  us  see  in  what  ways  they  fail. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  college  the  failures  are  mani¬ 
fest  in  several  directions.  The  rule  as  usually  given  is  that 
there  shall  be  no  “  rushing  ”  until  the  end  of  the  half-year 
or  the  whole  year  as  the  case  may  be,  and  this  of  course 
means  no  discussion  of  fraternity  affairs  with  the  freshmen. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  sure  to  be  a  continuous  “  rushing  ” 
during  the  prohibited  time,  and  each  fraternity  is  sure  to 
feel  and  say  that  it  is  the  only  one  that  has  obeyed  the  rule. 
The  freshmen,  and  the  upper  classmen  as  well,  are  kept  away 
from  their  studies  much  more  than  they  would  be  if  the 
“  rushing  ”  were  completed  in  a  shorter  time.  A  great  deal 
of  money  is  expended  making  the  freshmen  better  acquainted 
with  the  hospitality  of  the  fraternity.  The  fact  that  the  fresh- 
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men  are  so  feted  by  their  fellows  makes  them  harder  to  deal 
with,  from  the  college  side.  Instead  of  learning  about  the 
various  fraternities  (if  the  rule  is  really  kept  by  the  fraterni¬ 
ties)  they  learn  nothing  of  them,  and  hence  are  more  readily 
deceived.  The  greatest  difficulty,  however,  is  that  the  rule  is 
seldom  obeyed  because  it  is  considered  by  the  fraternities  as 
excessive,  and  there  is  no  successful  way  of  enforcing  it.  It 
then  becomes  a  dead  letter  and  breeds  dishonesty  by  way  of 
evasion.  No  rule,  lacking  power  of  enforcement,  can  suc¬ 
ceed  without  the  active  support  of  those  governed  by  it.  This 
support  can  only  be  gained  for  a  rule  that  is  believed  to  be 
just.  One  other  danger  from  the  rules  under  consideration 
is  that  they  encourage  “  cramming  ”  for  the  examinations,  or 
dishonesty  in  them.  Little  studying  is  done  during  the  time 
of  “  rushing,”  and  if  that  extends  over  an  entire  term  the 
necessary  result  is  a  low  grade  of  work.  From  the  fraternity 
point  of  view  also  the  rules  under  consideration  are  pernicious. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  fraternities  feel  that  the 
freshmen  must  be  “  rushed  ”  until  pledged,  for  otherwise  they 
fear  that  some  other  fraternity  will  get  the  best  men.  Thus 
they  feel  forced  to  spend  excessive  time  and  money  entertain¬ 
ing  the  freshmen  whom  they  want  in  their  chapter.  Then 
again,  the  man  under  consideration  is  not  sure  to  the 
fraternity  for  either  half  the  year  or  the  whole  year.  Another 
drawback  in  such  a  rule  is  that  the  financial  help  from  the 
men  is  received  for  only  three  years  instead  of  three  and  a 
half  or  four.  The  fact  of  a  more  active  loyalty  from  one 
who  joins  in  his  first  year  than  from  one  who  joins  later  is 
considered  by  fraternity  men  as  being  against  the  one-year 
rule.  Many  students  may  be  drawn  away  from  a  college  with 
the  one-year  rule  for  they  want  to  join  in  their  first  year.  In 
this  way  good  “  fraternity  material  ”  is  lost.  Other  men  also 
leave  college  at  the  end  of  their  first  year,  if  not  in  a 
fraternity,  whereas  they  might  remain  longer  and  thus  give 
support  to  the  local  chapter  for  a  longer  time.  With  the  one- 
year  rule  or  even  the  half-year  rule  in  effect,  the  fraternities 
have  no  inducements  to  offer  to  a  prospective  student,  and 
they  in  this  way  lose  members.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
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last  three  considerations  are  of  some  importance  to  the  college 
as  well  as  to  the  fraternities.  The  last  objection  to  the  one- 
year  rule  given  by  the  fraternities  is  one  concerning  their 
houses.  With  three  and  a  half  or  four  years’  support  from 
each  member,  they  are  able  to  keep  up  their  houses.  When 
the  support  is  reduced  to  three  years,  the  meeting  of  expenses 
is  a  much  more  difficult  matter. 

We  have  seen  why  the  longer  periods  of  time  are  not 
favored  by  the  fraternities,  and  we  must  concede  to  them  that 
at  least  some  of  their  objections  are  valid.  We  have  also  seen 
why  the  results  for  the  college  are  not  satisfactory  when  these 
rules  are  in  force.  Now  a  few  words  must  be  said  about 
the  lack  of  a  rule,  or  a  rule  for  only  four  to  six  weeks.  The 
objects  that  are  desirable  to  attain  can  not  be  gained  if  only 
a  few  weeks  intervene  between  the  entrance  of  a  freshman 
at  college  and  his  joining  a  fraternity.  He  is  not  a  real  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  college,  and  neither  he  nor  the  fraternities  can  get 
as  thoroly  acquainted  as  is  at  times  necessary  in  order  to 
get  congenial  conditions.  A  freshman,  being  “  rushed  ”  by 
perhaps  a  half  a  dozen  fraternities,  can  not  get  really  ac¬ 
quainted  with  either  the  ideals  or  the  men  in  any  of  the 
fraternities.  The  following  plan  may  be  found  satisfactory 
as  accomplishing  the  objects  before  the  college,  and  at  the 
same  time  respecting  the  desires  of  the  fraternities,  thus  gain¬ 
ing  their  support  of  the  rule. 

This  proposed  plan  may  be  varied  to  some  extent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  local  conditions,  as  will  be  indicated  as  it  is  explained. 
The  “  rushing  season  ”  m.ay  extend  from  the  first  of  the  term 
for  six  weeks  or  till  the  mid-term,  or  from  six  weeks  or  a 
month  before  mid-term  to  mid-term.  There  shall  be  no 
“  pledging  ”  till  mid-term,  and  then  only  of  those  men  who 
have  done  work  that  is  counted  by  the  college  as  satisfactory. 
This  will  end  the  “  rushing  season,”  but  the  students  that  have 
been  “  pledged  ”  will  still  be  on  probation  as  regards  their 
ranking  in  college  until  the  end  of  the  term.  If  their  work 
has  been  satisfactory,  they  may  then  be  initiated  into  the  chap¬ 
ter.  If  their  work  has  not  been  satisfactor}^  it  will  show  that 
they  are  not  yet  ready  for  college  work  and  they  would  be 
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disposed  of  according  to  the  rules  of  the  college.  During 
the  last  half  of  the  first  term  the  “  pledges  ”  would  be  getting 
better  acquainted  with  the  particular  fraternity,  and  if  it 
proved  after  all  not  to  be  a  congenial  or  respected  group  of 
men,  there  would  be  still  the  possibility  of  withdrawing.  No 
one  who  should  thus  withdraw,  however,  should  be  allowed 
to  be  “  pledged  ”  to  any  other  fraternity  until  the  second  term. 
This  would  tend  to  discourage  any  tendency  toward  trying  to 
draw  a  man  away  from  a  fraternity  to  which  he  is  pledged. 
It  should  be  distinctly  understood  in  the  rule  that  no  one  shall 
be  initiated  into  a  chapter  until  he  has  proved  his  right  to  be 
considered  as  a  bona  fide  student  of  the  college,  either  by  com¬ 
pleting  the  first  term’s  work  satisfactorily  or  by  making  up 
any  conditions  incurred  during  the  first  term’s  work.  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  will  give  the  fraternities  complete  freedom 
as  regards  explaining  their  ideals  or  character  of  the 
fraternity  to  the  freshmen.  This  plan  will  give  a  new  man 
a  good  opportunity  to  know  something  about  the  organization 
and  the  men  in  the  local  chapter  before  finally  joining  it.  In 
this  plan  also  most  if  not  all  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  one 
year  and  the  half-year  rules  are  overcome.  If  the  plan  is 
placed  before  the  local  chapters  and  the  advantages  pointed 
out,  they  will  become  active  supporters  of  the  rule,  and  hence 
it  will  be  kept. 

Ernest  Shaw  Reynolds 

University  of  Tennessee 
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REVIEWS 

Great  American  universities — By  Edwin  E.  Slosson.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1911.  528  p.  $2.00. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  an  undergraduate  student  at 
one  university,  a  Ph.D.  of  another,  a  teacher  in  a  third,  and 
his  son  is  a  sophomore  in  a  fourth.  He  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
been  out  of  academic  life  long  enough  and  has  advanced  far 
enough  in  another  career  to  have  acquired  the  necessary  de¬ 
tachment  in  his  point  of  view. 

Dr.  Slosson  must  have  had  an  unusually  wide  fund  of 
general  information  to  have  been  commissioned  to  write  the 
series  of  separate  articles  for  the  Independent — in  which  the 
material  originally  appeared, — and  his  impressions  were  re¬ 
freshed  and  supplemented  by  a  week’s  visit  to  each  institution. 

The  book  can  fairly  be  called,  if  one  may  attempt  to  imitate 
the  author’s  rather  flippant  style,  the  successful  solution  of 
an  impossible  problem,  viz. :  the  combination  of  a  supply  of 
impersonal  information,  necessarily  largely  statistical,  with 
a  series  of  purely  personal  impressions  with  regard  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  institutions  and  to  education  in  general, — a  Baedeker 
and  journal  intime  in  one.  The  facts  and  figures  are  shrewdly 
and  fairly  chosen,  and  it  takes  no  mean  powers  of  discrimina¬ 
tion,  in  these  days  of  press  agency,  to  pick  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff,  and  sometimes  perhaps  from  the  tares.  The  illus¬ 
trations  and  graphs  are  judiciously  selected  and  there  are  not 
too  many  of  either. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  author’s  personal  impressions  and  his 
more  or  less  offhand  judgments,  there  is  likely  to  be  more 
difference  of  opinion.  In  spite  of  their  frequent  extravagance 
and  not  infrequent  superficiality,  the  present  reviewer  believes 
them  to  be  contributions  of  permanent  value  to  American 
education.  The  views  of  a  man  who  recognizes,  and  who 
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insists  in  a  New  York  weekly,  that  agriculture  is  today 
the  most  enterprising  branch  of  American  education,  ought 
to  receive  careful  attention  and  to  receive  it  particularly  on 
our  complacent  Atlantic  Seaboard. 

Dr.  Slosson  is  naturally  witty  and  has  a  keen  eye  for  the 
incongruities  of  academic  life.  Toward  the  end  of  the  book 
his  quips  lose  perhaps  some  of  their  spontaneity,  but  his  record 
as  a  whole  is  astonishingly  fresh  and  vivid.  It  is  frankly  im¬ 
pressionistic  work,  but  it  is  by  a  clear-sighted  man  who  knows 
how  to  draw. 

Only  very  rarely  is  he  befooled.  His  belief  that  the  select 
course  in  the  Yale  Scientific  School  “  promises  to  be  of  great 
importance,”  is  one  of  these  rare  cases.  Another  error  is  the 
assumption  that  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  trying  to  build 
up  a  four  year  medical  course  in  a  small  city,  when  that  uni¬ 
versity  is  wisely  limiting  itself  to  the  first  and  second  years 
and  is  sending  its  students  elsewhere  for  the  clinical  years. 

Usually  it  is  misleading  to  pluck  sentences  or  paragraphs 
from  the  context  and  serve  them  up  in  a  review,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  present  a  fair  picture  of  the  author’s  attitude  of  mind, 
of  his  sense  of  the  humorous,  and  of  his  saving  horse  sense: 

It  may  be  all  right  for  a  University  to  be  conservative,  but  when  it  gets 
to  taking  pride  in  its  conservatism,  it  is  in  a  dangerous  state. 

It  takes  more  energy  to  stop  studying  and  go  at  something  else,  than  to 
go  on  studying.  Many  of  our  graduate  students  have  no  other  momentum 
than  this  inertia. 

Young  people  sometimes  get  the  idea,  among  the  other  strange  notions 
that  come  into  their  heads,  that  a  professor  may  have  chosen  the  quiet 
life  of  the  scholar  not  so  much  because  of  his  superiority  to  the  world 
as  because  of  his  inability  to  cope  with  it. 

The  longest  and  most  acrimonious  sessions  of  faculties  and  committees 
are  generally  those  devoted  to  the  combinations  of  courses,  and  their 
length  and  acrimony  are,  it  seems  to  me,  chiefly  due  to  the  failure  to  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  two  studies  having  different  names  may  be  more 
alike  than  two  studies  of  the  same  name. 

The  splitting  of  the  old  college  into  literary  and  scientific  sections  and 
increased  specialization  in  both  directions  had  a  curious  effect  on  the 
students.  One  set  were  taught  four  or  five  languages,  but  did  not  have 
much  of  anything  to  say  in  any  of  them.  The  other  set  were  crammed 
with  facts,  but  were  left  without  the  power  of  expressing  them  in¬ 
telligently. 

I  think  our  American  Universities  are  beginning  to  be  altogether  too 
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much  alike.  They  are  really  not  so  much  alike  as  their  catalogs,  but 
there  ought  to  be  a  great  diversity,  originality  and  specialization  .  .  . 
each  should  determine  on  the  kind  of  education  which  it  can  best  give,  on 
account  of  its  history,  environment,  equipment  and  personnel,  and  should 
cultivate  that  in  preference. 

The  fault  with  our  system  of  education,  from  the  bottom  up,  is  that  it 
is  too  exclusively  preparatory.  It  is  everlastingly  preparing  students  for 
things  that  the  most  of  them  are  never  going  to  do.  The  high  school 
prepares  for  college,  but  few  of  its  graduates  go  there.  The  college 
prepares  for  graduate  research,  but  few  of  its  graduates  take  it  up. 
The  medical  schools  aim  to  make  investigators  instead  of  doctors;  the 
theological  seminaries  turn  out  more  theologians  than  pastors. 

The  whole  tone  of  the  book  is  kindly  and  optimistic.  The 
author  laughs  with  the  men  who  are  trying  to  make  the  uni¬ 
versities  what  they  should  be, — he  does  not  laugh  at  them. 
The  general  effect  of  his  work  is  to  give  the  reader  an  indelible 
impression  of  the  vitality  of  the  universities  and  of  their  tre¬ 
mendous  importance  as  elements  of  our  American  life. 

F.  P.  Keppel 

CoLUMBi.\  College 


A  history  of  education  in  the  United  States  since  the  Civil  War — By 

Charles  Franklin  Thwing,  LL.D.,  President  of  Western  Reserve 
University  and  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland.  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Chicago:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1910.  vi+348  p.  $1.25. 

It  was  a  great  task  that  President  Thwing  set  himself,  to 
produce,  within  the  compass  of  a  small  duodecimo  volume, 
a  history  of  education  during  a  period  of  forty-five  years 
(and  those  the  most  important)  in  a  country  of  the  size  and 
diversity  of  these  United  States.  If  he  has  written  a  readable 
and  suggestive  sketch,  rather  than  a  history,  this  was  to  be 
expected  under  such  limitations. 

The  book  treats  of  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  in  sixteen  chap¬ 
ters:  Facts  of  the  progressive  movement;  Organization  and 
administration;  History  of  educational  thought;  The  course 
of  study;  The  teacher  and  teaching;  Changes  in  collegiate 
conditions;  The  text-book;  Morals  and  religion;  The  athletic 
renaissance;  Material  education;  Indirect  education;  The 
pension  system  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation;  The  United 
States  as  a  world  power  in  education;  Great  personalities. 
The  chapter  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
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ment  of  Teaching  is  timely,  and  gives  an  excellent  account 
of  the  much  misunderstood  organization,  so  commonly  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  merely  a  pension  bureau. 

The  general  tone  of  the  book  is  cheerful  and  optimistic, 
sometimes  excessively  so.  But  perhaps  no  other  attitude  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  American  writers  on  American  conditions. 
President  Thwing  indeed  glances  at  some  of  the  weaker  sides 
of  American  education,  but  does  not  present  them  as  of  vital 
importance.  The  charge  so  frequently  heard  of  late,  that  the 
American  school  encourages  superficiality  and  scattering,  that 
(to  use  Professor  Shorey’s  phrase)  it  turns  out  young  people 
“  socially  precocious  and  intellectually  retarded,”  should  have 
been  refuted  or  more  frankly  acknowledged  to  be  true.  “  In 
this  period,”  says  the  author  on  p.  65,  “  education  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  process  which  should  be  made  pleasant 
to  the  child.  The  doctrine  of  interest  has  arrived  and  has 
prevailed.  The  doctrine  of  hardships  has  passed  away.  .  .  . 
Effort  has  come  to  be  depreciated.”  It  is  the  sad  experience 
of  many  a  college  instructor  that  a  large  proportion  of  his 
students  have  learned  too  well  to  depreciate  effort,  and  have 
developed  a  wonderful  skill  in  discovering  and  following  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  On  p.  143-4  we  read :  “  The  college 
is  not,  on  the  whole,  training  its  men  to  do  hard  things  and 
to  bear  hard  things.  .  .  .  But  there  is  an  element  in  the 
military  school  which  the  college  man  should  have — it  is  the 
element  of  the  inexorable,  of  duty  to  be  done  at  any  cost,  of 
obedience,  prompt  and  complete.  .  .  .  Most  colleges  are 
too  lax,  too  easy.”  These  are  among  the  truest  words  in  the 
book.  “  The  element  of  the  inexorable  ”  is,  in  the  colleges 
that  have  surrendered  to  the  tyranny  of  athletics,  applied  to 
the  members  of  the  crews  and  teams;  but  the  great  body  of 
students  rarely  come  into  close  contact  with  it.  Outside  of 
West  Point  and  Annapolis  there  seems  to  be  no  opportunity 
for  the  American  boy  to  get,  even  for  four  years,  the  same  kind 
of  thoro-going  training  that  the  gymnasium,  the  realschule, 
and  the  lycee  give  for  seven,  eight,  or  nine. 

It  is  disappointing  to  find  nothing  said  about  the  (unfortu¬ 
nately)  great  preponderance  of  women  teachers  in  the  schools. 
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In  the  chapter— one  of  the  best  in  the  book— on  “  The  course 
of  study/’  Dr.  Thwing  remarks  a  propos  of  the  drill  in  Eng¬ 
lish  composition :  “  In  the  important  matter  of  style,  it  is 
sadly  true  that  most  students  exhibit  a  lamentable  lack,  and 
what  is  more  and  most  important,  give  small  promise  of 
becoming  worthy  writers.  The  cause,  without  doubt,  lies  in 
part  at  least  in  the  lack  of  attention  paid  to  classical  models. 
The  style  of  great  authors  has  been  built  up  from  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek.”  This  is  all  true  enough,  but  hardly 
goes  below  the  surface.  The  number  of  really  good  writers 
in  any  community  must  be  relatively  very  small.  One  of 
the  things  which  even  the  most  democratic  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  can  not  do  is  to  elevate  everybody  to  even  a  mediocre 
literary  level.  It  is  of  small  use  to  teach  “  style  ”  to  pupils 
whose  lives  outside  of  school,  at  home  and  abroad,  are  chiefly 
passed  with  persons  to  whom  careful  speech  is  but  a  foolish 
affectation.  And  it  jars  upon  one’s  own  sense  of  style  to  read 
on  p.  185 :  “  They  are  unwilling  for  teachers  to  attempt  to 
offer  instruction  in  specific  religious  doctrines.” 

The  chapter  on  “  The  teacher  and  teaching  ”  is  full  of 
sympathetic  insight.  Yet  exception  must  be  taken  to  these 
statements  on  p.  1 19 :  “  The  cause  of  poor  teaching,  as  found 
in  the  American  school  or  college,  lies  primarily  in  one  con¬ 
dition.  The  college  teacher  has  a  far  livelier  interest  in  truth 
than  he  has  in  the  student.”  To  this  reviewer  the  cause  seems 
to  lie  quite  as  frequently  in  defective  knowledge  of  the  subject 
in  its  wider  aspects.  Our  teachers  are  only  too  apt,  owing 
partly  to  the  national  impatience  and  partly  to  pressure  of 
financial  conditions,  to  start  upon  their  work  of  teaching  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  Some  years  afterward,  when  it 
is  too  late  to  remedy  their  deficiencies,  they  discover  how  great 
a  mistake  they  have  made. 

Due  credit  is  given  to  the  great  improvements  made  in  the 
textbooks  used  in  American  schools  and  colleges;  and  few 
persons  will  be  likely  to  disagree  with  the  author’s  general 
conclusion  that  “  the  textbooks  of  today  are  far  superior  to 
those  of  the  middle  decades  of  the  last  century.  They  are  on 
the  whole  superior  to  those  of  any  people,  tho  in  respect  to 
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a  certain  deftness  and  beautiful  clearness  of  writing  the 
French  textbooks  are  superior.”  It  should  be  said  in  fair¬ 
ness,  however,  that  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  some 
German  publishers  have  wonderfully  improved  the  make-up 
of  their  school  books,  and  brought  paper,  type,  illustrations, 
and  binding  quite  up  to  the  American  standard.  There  is, 
too,  for  the  user  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  the  American 
method  of  printing  entirely  from  electrotyped  plates,  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  permanence  of  which  preclude  the  frequent  issue 
of  really  new  editions,  revised  and  brought  up-to-date.  In 
many  cases  our  publishers  omit  the  date  of  publication,  so 
that  there  is  no  way  of  finding  out  how  recently  the  book 
has  been  revised.  The  German  textbooks  receive  much  more 
thoro  modernizing  than  do  our  own;  even  those  of  compara¬ 
tively  limited  use,  being  printed  in  small  editions  and  from 
type,  are  replaced  every  few  years  by  better  ones. 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  merits  of  President  Thwing’s  book 
greatly  outweigh  its  shortcomings.  The  magnitude,  com¬ 
plexity,  and  difficulty  of  the  educational  problems  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  noble  spirit  of  earnestness  and  often  of  self-sacrifice 
with  which  the  separate  communities  have  gone  at  the  tasks 
before  them,  the  chief  systems  evolved,  the  degrees  of  im¬ 
provement  achieved,  are  well  and  interestingly  brought  out. 

E.  D.  Perry 

Columbia  University 


It  was  a  capital  thought  to  prepare  a  thoro  History  of  the 
New  England  fisheries,  for  this  industry  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  history  of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  has  given  rise  to  not  a  few  interesting  and  complicated 
political  and  diplomatic  questions.  Professor  Raymond  Mc¬ 
Farland’s  book  is  well  conceived  and  admirably  executed. 
The  maps  and  tables  are  all  valuable.  (Philadelphia:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1911.  457  p.  $2.00.) 

In  a  companion  volume  to  the  well-known  typical  texts  from 
the  same  publishers.  Professor  Neilson  of  Harvard  University 
has  brought  together  a  collection  of  Chief  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  excluding  of  course  Shakspere.  It  goes  without 
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saying  that  the  work  of  the  editor  represents  the  best  modern 
scholarship.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1911. 
880  p.  $2.75.) 

The  expiration  of  copyright  probably  accounts  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  new  and  cheap  editions  of  some  standard  authors 
of  the  Victoria^n  period.  We  notice  in  particular  a  well-printed 
edition  of  David  Copperdeld,  from  which,  however,  the  notes 
might  be  spared.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Company,  1911.  906  p.) 

A  well-made  and  simple  Spanish  grammar,  by  John  Warren, 
deserves  the  attention  of  teachers  of  modern  languages  who 
are  looking  for  a  suitable  textbook  for  beginners.  (New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1910.  229  p.  $1.00.) 

Beginners  in  the  study  of  zoology  who  wish  to  walk  in  the 
country  with  open  eyes,  will  do  well  to  have  in  hand  Elements 
of  zoology,  by  Dr.  Charles  B.  Davenport.  The  results  of  the 
best  scholarship  are  here  clearly  stated,  and  the  illustrative 
material  is  excellent.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1911.  508  p.  $1.25.) 

The  rapidly  increasing  textbooks  on  agriculture  are  now 
added  to  by  T eaching  of  agricidture  in  the  high  school,  by  Mr. 
G.  A.  Bricker  of  College  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  (New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company,  191 1.  202  p. 
$1.00.) 

A  new  Latin  grammar,  by  Professor  Burton  of  Dartmouth 
College,  has  the  distinctive  merit  of  being  excellently  printed, 
with  a  choice  of  type  for  quotations  and  illustrations  which  is 
in  itself  a  good  educational  device.  The  book  does  not  differ 
widely  from  others  of  its  type.  (New  York:  Silver,  Burdett 
&Co.,  1911.  337  p.  90c.) 

A  textbook  that  is  simple  enough  to  be  elementary  and  yet 
that  is  well  enough  written  to  make  agreeable  reading,  is 
Elements  of  geology  by  Professor  Blackwelder  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  and  Professor  Barrow's  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  The  book  covers  both  physical  geology 
and  historical  geology.  (New  York:  The  American  Book 
Company,  191 1.  475  p.  $1.40.) 

The  Oxford  University  Press,  thru  its  American  branch, 
has  added  Hoffmann’s  Iwan  Schreckliche  and  Hebbel’s  Agnes 
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Bernauer  to  the  list  of  books  available  and  useful  for  work 
in  German  reading  in  high  school  and  college.  (New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  American  Branch,  1911.  p.  334 
and  378.) 

The  second  volume  of  Professor  Cushman’s  Beginner's  his¬ 
tory  of  philosophy  covers  the  modern  period'  and  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  and,  in  the  main,  satisfactory  presentation  of  the 
movement  of  modern  thought.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  1911.  377  p.  $1.60.) 

Professor  Lucke  of  Columbia  University  has  made  in  the 
Hewitt  lectures,  which  he  delivered  in  1909-10,  an  important 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  mechanical  engineering  which 
now  appears  in  a  volume  entitled  Power.  The  writer  shows 
the  amazing  effect  that  the  substitution  of  mechanical  power 
for  hand  and  animal  labor  has  had  on  society  and  on  the 
conditions  of  living.  His  book  is  intended  not  only  for  the 
engineer,  but  for  the  general  reader  who  would  like  to  under¬ 
stand  these  things.  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press, 
1911.  316  p.  $1.50.) 

Mr.  Frederic  Taber  Cooper  is  well  known  to  readers  of 
current  literary  criticism.  His  book,  entitled  Craftsmanship 
of  writing,  is  an  unusually  engaging  volume.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  man  of  sincere  purpose  and  of  exceptional  literary  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  will  repay  more  than  one  reading.  (New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1911.  275  p.  $1.20.) 

A  good  book  of  a  very  familiar  type  and  of  a  very  well- 
plowed  field  is  Elementary  course  in  English,  by  Mr.  James  F. 
Hosic  of  the  Chicago  Teachers  College.  The  thoughtful  and 
studious  teacher  of  elementary  English  will  find  it  full  of  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  and  advice.  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1911.  152  p.  82c.) 


XII 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

New  York  University  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  its  choice  of  a  Chancellor.  Dr.  Elmer 

worth  Brown  -r-T  .... 

E.  Brown  is  m  the  prime  of  a  very  active, 
useful,  and  successful  life,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  full 
health  and  vigor  and  of  a  well  established  reputation. 
His  educational  service  in  the  Middle  West,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  later  as  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
has  given  him  a  unique  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
the  actual  conditions  of  education  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
He  professes  faith  in  a  sincere  and  sound  educational  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  he  has  a  large  vision  in  looking  out  upon  the  field 
of  educational  opportunity  and  of  educational  problems.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  under  his  leadership  New  York  University 
will  speedily  elevate  its  educational  standards,  particularly  in 
its  professional  schools.  No  university  in  America  is  doing 
its  full  duty  today  which  either  solicits  or  permits  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  ill-prepared  or  under-prepared  students  of  what  were 
once  properly  enough  called  the  learned  professions. 

Ordinarily  it  is  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  establish  in  one 
community  more  than  one  university,  but  the  conditions  in 
New  York  City  are  peculiar.  The  population,  already  vast, 
is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  will  shortly  reach  a  round 
ten  million  in  number.  Moreover,  as  the  real  capital  of  the 
nation  New  York  attracts  to  itself  the  best  and  most  ambitious 
in  every  calling  and  career.  It  is  increasingly  the  place  of 
resort  for  advanced  and  graduate  students.  Its  universities 
can  and  should  become  the  capstone  of  our  American  system 
of  higher  education,  and  Columbia  and  New  York  University 
together  will  find  their  resources  strained  to  meet  the  increas¬ 
ing  demands  that  will  be  put  upon  them. 
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The  Commissioner 
of  Education 


To  find  a  suitable  successor  to  Dr.  Brown 
as  Commissioner  of  Education  will  not  be 
an  easy  task.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 


that  any  one  who  makes  application  for  the  appointment 


is  not  the  best  person  to  select.  The  President  will  now 


have  to  determine  when  he  makes  his  selection  for  this  post 


in  what  direction  he  wishes  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 


cation  to  develop.  Under  Dr.  Harris  the  bureau  was  a  center 
of  philosophical  investigation  and  exposition,  and  it  influenced 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  whole  country.  Under  Dr.  Brown 
it  has  steadily  progrest  in  administrative  efficiency  and  in  its 
grasp  upon  the  problems  of  contemporary  education.  It  will 
be  possible  for  the  next  Commissioner  either  to  turn  the  bu¬ 
reau  into  a  routine  administrative  office,  grinding  out  unread¬ 
able  and  unimportant  statistics  at  stated  intervals,  or  to  plan 
for  its  development  as  a  genuine  tenter  of  educational  instruc¬ 
tion  and  enlightenment.  For  the  latter  purpose  greatly  in¬ 
creased  financial  support  from  Congress  will  be  necessary. 
It  must  be  confest  that  there  is  no  great  probability  that  this 
increased  support  will  be  forthcoming.  The  expenditures  of  the 
National  Government  are  already  wasteful  and  extravagant  in 
high  degree.  The  natural  instinct  of  the  sound  administrator 
and  of  the  careful  Congressman  will  be  not  to  increase  ex¬ 
penditures  for  any  purpose,  but  rather  to  seek  for  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  reduce  them.  It  is  difficult  for  a  reasonable  person 
to  find  fault  with  this  point  of  view. 

The  scheme  brought  forward  at  intervals  to  elevate  the 
Commissionership  of  Education  into  a  Cabinet  office  is 
chimerical  and  foolish.  It  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  unthink¬ 
ing  politics  of  our  time  and  should  receive  no  support. 


In  these  days  when  Greek  is  suffering  from  a  neglect  which 
bids  fair  almost  to  exterminate  it  as  an  educational  instru¬ 
ment  in  America,  it  is  cheering  indeed  to  read  a  statement  like 
the  following  which  has  been  issued  at  Ithaca  and  to  observe 
the  intellectual  interests  of  the  several  signers : 

“  We,  the  undersigned  professors  (or  one-time  professors) 
of  Cornell  University,  should  prefer  as  students  of  our  re- 
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spective  subjects  those  who  have  included  both  Greek  and 
Latin  among  their  preparatory  studies  in  the  high  school 
rather  than  those  who  have  neglected  these  studies  in  favor  of 
modern  languages  or  of  our  own  respective  subjects: 

“  T.  F.  Crane,  emeritus  professor  of  the  romance  languages 
in  Cornell  University ;  W.  W.  Comfort,  professor  of  romance 
languages  in  Cornell  University;  Burt  G.  Wilder,  emeritus 
professor  of  neurology  and  vertebrate  zoology ;  Henry  A.  Sill, 
professor  of  ancient  history;  A.  B.  Faust,  professor  of  Ger¬ 
man;  A.  W.  Boesche,  assistant  professor  of  German;  Paul  R. 
Pope,  assistant  professor  of  German;  J.  M.  Hart,  professor 
emeritus  of  English;  W.  Strunk,  jr.,  professor  of  English; 
Martin  Sampson,  professor  of  English;  Albert  W.  Smith, 
director  of  Sibley  College  (mechanical  engineering) ;  George 
A.  Everett,  assistant  professor  of  oratory;  Lane  Cooper,  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  English;  Alfred  Hayes,  j.r.,  professor  of 
law;  Virgil  Snyder,  professor  of  mathematics;  Nathaniel 
Schmidt,  professor  of  Semitic  languages  and  literature ;  E.  B. 
Titchener,  Sage  professor  of  psychology;  George  H.  Sabine, 
acting  assistant  professor  of  philosophy;  Ernest  Albee,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy;  O.  G.  Guerlac,  assistant  professor  of 
French;  William  A.  Hammond,  Sage  professor  of  ancient 
philosophy;  J.  H.  Comstock,  professor  of  entomology;  Henry 
H.  Norris,  professor  of  electrical  engineering;  E.  E.  Haskell, 
director,  college  of  civil  engineering;  Frank  Thilly,  professor 
of  philosophy;  Charles  H.  Hull,  professor  of  American  his¬ 
tory;  H.  C.  Davidsen,  assistant  professor  of  German;  Frank 
A.  Fetter,  professor  of  economics  and  distribution;  Olaf  M. 
Brauner,  professor  of  drawing  and  painting;  W.  F.  Willcox, 
professor  of  economics  and  statistics ;  J.  H.  Tanner,  professor 
of  mathematics ;  Clarence  A.  Martin,  director,  college  of  archi¬ 
tecture;  James  McMahon,  professor  of  mathematics;  J.  A. 
Winans,  assistant  professor  of  oratory  and  debate;  Madison 
Bentley,  assistant  professor  of  psychology;  George  F.  Atkin¬ 
son,  professor  of  botany;  George  L.  Burr,  professor  of 
medieval  history;  V.  A.  Moore,  director.  New  York  State 
Veterinary  College;  Charles  L.  Durham,  professor  of  Latin; 
W.  T.  Hewett,  professor  emeritus  of  the  German  language 
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and  literature;  S.  H.  Sage,  professor  of  histology  and  em¬ 
bryology,  emeritus;  F.  C.  Prescott,  assistant  professor  of 
English;  A.  C.  Phelps,  assistant  professor  of  architecture; 
H.  C.  Elmer,  professor  of  Latin;  M.  Dresbach,  assistant 
professor  of  physiology;  J.  P.  Bretz,  professor  of  American 
history;  Arthur  Livingston,  assistant  professor  of  romance 
languages;  Andrew  Hunter,  assistant  professor  of  biochem¬ 
istry;  Hiram  Corson,  professor  of  English  literature;  Charles 
Mellen  Tyler,  professor  emeritus  of  history  and  philosophy 
of  religion.” 

The  Review  is  informed  that,  as  it  suspected,  a  recently 
widely  published  newspaper  despatch  to  the  effect  that  a 
woman’s  college  was  to  be  established  at  New  London,  Conn., 
upon  an  endowment  of  $100,000,  was  without  any  basis  in 
fact  other  than  the  imagination  of  the  person  who  sent  it 
forth.  It  was  this  rather  obvious  fact  which  moved  the 
Review  to  comment  upon  the  despatch  in  a  manner  which 
was  not  intended  to  be  serious.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  learn  that 
a  site  for  the  college  has  been  provided,  and  that  the  sum  of 
$125,000  has  already  been  raised  toward  an  endowment  fund 
of  one  million  dollars. 

The  attractions  of  California  ought  to  make  the  forthcom¬ 
ing  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  one  of 
the  largest  in  recent  years.  Nowhere  is  the  welcome  offered 
to  the  Association  more  cordial  or  more  generous,  and  every 
organization  in  California  is  cooperating  to  make  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  1911  an  unqualified  success.  Too  much  praise  can  not 
be  given  to  Superintendent  Barr  of  Stockton,  who  has  thrown 
himself  into  the  task  of  preparing  for  the  meeting  with  an 
enthusiasm  and  an  ability  that  are  rare  indeed. 


